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Current Events 


White House vs. Senate 


T home—the inauguration, fol- 

lowed by the clash between the 
Senate and the President over the nomi- 
nation of Charles Beecher Warren to 
be Attorney General; abroad—discus- 
sion of the tangled question of disarma- 
ment and security, and especially of the 
Protocol of Geneva, have been outstand- 
ing matters for the fortnight. 

The dramatic first chapter of the 
fight over Mr. Warren, with the tie vote 
that Mr. Dawes was not present to 
break, is reviewed in Mrs. Stokes’s let- 
ter. Two days later, March 12, the 
President renominated Mr. Warren, 
after summoning. him from Michigan 
fora conference. This was contrary to 
the advice of Republican leaders and 
certainly to expectations and precedents. 
It was understood that Mr. Coolidge 
had not much hope of securing the rat- 
ification of his nominee, but wished to 
insist on the Executive’s right to choose 
the Cabinet that suited him—a right 
that has not been challenged for sixty 
years. The Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary promptly, by a vote of nine to 
seven, recommended that the nomination 
should not be confirmed, the nine in- 
cluding two Republicans, Senators Borah 
and Norris, while the remaining seven 
and all of the opposition were Democrats. 

For two days debate on Warren’s fit- 
ness for office went on, and then late on 
Saturday, while the opposition was ob- 
jecting to adjournment without a vote, 
the fight took a new turn. A statement 
given to the press by Mr. Coolidge was 
read, which said that in the event of a 
second refusal to confirm Mr. Warren 
the President would offer him a recess 
appointment, which would give him the 
office until Congress reconvenes in De- 
cember. This was a shocking surprise: 
and the opposition took the _ state- 
ment as an unprecedented challenge to 
the powers of the Senate. The question 
ot Warren was swallowed up in the 
question of rights of Executive and Sen- 
ate. On Monday, March 16, the vote 
Was taken, in the presence of crowded 
galleries, and Warren was again re- 


jected—46 to 39. No Democrats voted 
for confirmation, and ten Republicans 
voted with the Democrats and the 
Farmer-Labor member, Shipstead of 
Minnesota, against confirmation. These 
ten were: Borah, Brookhart, Couzens, 
Frazier, Howell, Johnson, Ladd, La 
Follette, Norbeck, Norris. 

The contention was whether or not 
Mr. Warren was disqualified by his 
connection with the Sugar Trust, and 
he was defeated by charges that he had 
represented the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company in conspiracy to control 
the beet sugar industry, not as an at- 








VeRY BRIEFLY 


AMSAY MacDONALD led the Labor 

Party out of the House of Commons last 
week in protest against a somewhat drastic 
order of suspension directed against one of 
their members for interrupting Foreign Sec- 
retary Chamberlain. The suspension has 
since been withdrawn. 

On the day after the Dawes attack on the 
Senate for talk-without-limit, Senator Under- 
wood, of Alabama, submitted a resolution 
for consideration by the Rules Committee un- 
der which a limit would be placed on debate 
and filibuster tactics would be eliminated. 
Senator Underwood, it is said, has introduced 
a similar resolution in previous sessions. 

A Baltimore Forum asked the State Depart- 
ment to allow Count Karolyi to speak, and 
the State Department said he might if he 
would refrain from the subject of politics. 
The Willard Straight Post of the American 
Legion has joined in the protest against the 
restriction placed on Count Karolyi. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, has 
proposed a general conference of leading 
Democrats with a view to effecting a better 
organization. 

The League of Nations has called the first 
meeting of the Committee on Codification of 
International Law for April 1 at Geneva. 
Former Attorney General Wickersham is the 
American member. 

A news item from Oregon says that the 
entire senior class in the school of journalism 
at the University of Oregon will study the 
question of international peace. 

Dr. Walther Simons, formerly Foreign 
Minister, has been elected (by party leaders) 
acting president of Germany. The election 
of a president to succeed Ebert will take 
place on March 29. Among the candidates 
are Wilhelm Marx, a priest, candidate of the 
Center or Catholic party; Otto Braun, Social 
Democratic, and the Communist Thelmann, 
while rumor includes even the Crown Prince 
as running. 





torney but as a business agent. It was 
pointed out that until last January 
he was president of the Michigan 


Sugar Company, which, with sixteen 
others, has been complained against by 
the Federal Trade Commission on a 
charge of wrongful combinations in the 
distribution and sale of beet pulp in in- 
terstate commerce. In case an order is 
issued against them and an_ appeal 
against the order is taken to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the Attorney Gen- 
eral (if he were Mr. Warren) would 
represent the Government in an action 
in which he was defendant. Obviously, 
the whole issue was not in conflicting 
opinions on the very voluminous evi- 
dence concerning Mr. Warren’s legal 
attainments and ethical fitness; it became 
also a highly partisan issue. In addition, 
the President’s statement interjected the 
question of the exact value of the con- 
stitutional provision that the Senate 
shall ratify Cabinet appointments. 

As this is written, the President’s next 
step is still in doubt. 


Security and Disarmament 
D ISARMAMENT vs. security; in- 


ternational protocol vs. regional 
agreements are being worked out in dead 
earnest now among European govern- 
ments. For the present the Protocol of 
Geneva seemis to be lost, through British 
unreadiness to accept it. It was doomed 
by the speech of the British Foreign 
Minister, Austen Chamberlain, at the 
Council of the League of Nations last 
week. The objections he offered were: 
1. The provision for compulsory arbi- 
tration is unacceptable—certain nation- 
alist matters can not be submitted to 
others. 2. The Protocol increases the 
obligations of League members by cre- 
ating new occasions for the application 
of sanctions. 3. The plan of economic 
sanctions would be very difficult to apply, 
especially so long as other nations were 
out of the League. And in general, Mr. 
Chamberlain thought the Protocol in- 
sisted too much on war. Former Pre- 
mier Briand, of France, defended the 
Protocol ardently. 














It may be as well to sum up once 
more the provisions of the Protocol: 

It declares that aggressive war is an 
international crime. 

Aggression is defined as a resort to 
war without submitting “legal disputes” 
to the World Court, or non-legal dis- 
putes to arbitration by the Council or 
other agencies set up through it. 

Police measures will be taken against 
aggressors. These may include sever- 
ance of trade or financial relations, or if 
necessary action of military, naval or 
air force—the Council to recommend 
the desired action, but the state to decide. 

A world disarmament conference, to 
follow ratification. 

Mr. Chamberlain proposed as a sub- 
stitute for the Protocol regional agree- 
ments—the idea rejected last year by 
Mr. MacDonald as the old dangerous 
way leading to war. Chamberlain did 
not renew the suggestion recently made 
to France of a British-German-French 
guarantee, to which France has ob- 
jected, but inclusion of Germany in some 
way was implied. France, which from 
the first has seen security in the Proto- 
col, is much disappointed, and her press 
laments the passing of the British Labor 
Government, which favored the Proto- 
col. 

The report of the Inter-Allied Mil- 
itary Commission, made by Marshal 
Foch to the Council of Ambassadors, 
gave occasion for renewed discussion of 
security. It was so far from being exact 
in its charges of German violation of 
the Treaty of Versailles that Foch was 
asked to prepare another; but it claimed 
that Germany maintains by short-term 
enlistments an effective reserve of 500,- 
000 men, war material in excess of the 
treaties, and a police force on a military 
basis. Foch practically admitted that 
there could not conceivably be any way 
for the Inter-Allied Commission to stop 
Germany from arming if she wanted to, 
so that the logical step was to get a 
treaty of security for France with Great 
Britain. 

Germany also considered security, and 
proposed to France an engagement to 
guarantee the western frontier and sub- 
mit any dispute over the eastern to arbi- 
tration. This is the first concession con- 
cerning the eastern boundaries, which 
Germany considers so unsatisfactorily 
adjusted. But it is not enough for 
France, who is bound by treaties with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Another of the many proposals is 
the invitation to Germany to come at 
once into the League of Nations as a 
permanent member of the Council. But 
she must come without special conces- 
sions she sought. 

Meantime, Mr. Coolidge’s proposal 
for a Disarmament Conference has bub- 
bled up again, with the fading out of 
the Protocol, whose ratification would 
have brought a disarmament conference 


under the League. No definite propo- 
sals will be made until all the Govern- 
ments have been sounded out. 


“Off With Their Heads!” 


HE Republicans of the Senate 

made good on the threat to disci- 
pline those who strayed from the fold 
last November. With the President’s 
approval so-called Republicans who fol- 
lowed after Senator La Follette were 
demoted to the bottom of each commit- 
tee on which they were placed. The 
way of committee-making is this: the 
slate of committee assignments is pre- 
pared by the party Committee on Com- 
mittees, with strict regard to the 
principle of seniority. Then the Senate 
elects the slate. When the committee 
report was brought in, demoting Sena- 
tors La Follette, Frazier, Ladd and 
Brookhart, Senator Borah objected (ex- 
cept in the case of La Follette) and put 
up an argument that included search- 
ing questions about the true nature of a 
Republican. He took the position that, 
aside from any other considerations, it 
was impolitic to affront constituencies 
that had elected these men as Republi- 
cans and still counted them so. He pre- 
dicted that the ‘discipline’ would 
eventually be to the advantage of the 
Democrats. 











Motherhood and a career are being suc- 
cessfully combined by Ethel Blanchard 
Collver, our cover artist, whose “Little 
Daughter”’ appears on the cover of this 
issue. 

Mrs. Collver had several years’ aca- 
demic training in Boston. Later.came a 
summer at Provincetown under Charles 
W. Hawthorne. Then in 1919-20 a year 
was passed in Paris studying at Colarossi’s. 
Portrait drawings are her specialty, but 
she also has a particular fondness for 
painting the out-of-doors. Both her for- 
eign and her American scenes are full of 
outdoor life and sunshine. 

While in Paris she exhibited at the 
Spring Salon and Société Nationale des 
Beaux Arts. Since returning to America 
her works have been shown in New York, 
Washington, Buffalo and Boston. 

Mrs. Collver has recently moved her 
studio to the Art Center in New York. 
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But he lost out, and the thoroughgo. 
ing regulars won. ‘Thirteen Republi. 
cans in all voted against the demotion 
in the test vote on one of the chair. 
manships. 

Under the operation of custom and 
rule, Senator Ladd would again have 
been chairman of the Committee op 
Public Lands and Surveys: he was sunk 
to the last place. Mr. La Follette log, 
the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Manufactures, and was put next to the 
lowest place, with Senator Brookhart 
of Iowa, reduced to the one lower depth: 
and he went from second place to the 
bottom on the Finance Committee, 


World Court Deferred 


NE of the last acts of the outgoing 

House of Representatives was the 
passage by a vote of 302 to 28 of a reso- 
lution expressing its “cordial approval” 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and ‘“‘an earnest desire that the 
United States give early adherence to 
the protocol establishing the same, with 
the reservations recommended by Presi- 
dent Harding and President Coolidge.” 
Evidences were offered of the wide 
endorsement of the Court— by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, and many organizations 
of women, or men and women, and 
American Legion posts. With this en- 
couragement, an extensive effort was 
made to urge President Coolidge to ask 
the special session of the Senate for ac- 
tion. But the Senate has voted to con- 
sider a World Court proposal on 
December 17. 

Another final piece of action by the 
outgoing House was the passage of a 
resolution which included a suggestion 
that the President appoint three experts 
to make recommendations for the future 
operation of Muscle Shoals in time for 
the December session. The President 
has accepted the suggestion, though the 
experts are not yet named. In view of 
the large variety of conflicting opinions 
the last Congress had about Muscle 
Shoals, this idea of referring it to engi- 
neers will probably prove a very wise 
course. «, 


General Mitchel] Out 


HE inquiry into the place of aero- 

nautics in our defense came to an 
end at the close of Congress, with no 
conclusive results. As had been expected. 
Brigadier General Mitchell, who has 
been criticizing things as they are and 
arguing for a separate Air Force, will 
revert to the rank of Colonel, his regu- 
lar Army rank. His present place as 
Assistant Chief of the Army Air Serv- 
ice, which gave him the rank of Brig- 
adier General, will be taken April 27 by 
Colonel J. E. Fechet—at the end of 
General Mitchell’s four-year term. 

March 17, 1925 
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4 glimpse of the 
scene in front of 
the Capitol on In- 
auguration Day, 
showing the spe- 
cal platform built 


Rig peered wel 








At the center of 
the picture, a 
magnifying glass 
would show you, 
Chief Justice Taft 
is administering 
the oath of office 
to President Cool- 
idge. 
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our Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


on the Capitol 
steps. 
March 11, 1925. 
HIS is more than ever the 
B time of year down here 
when the day’s work in 


politics and government is 
called enough, well done, 
when the government 
fishes have been put to bed in the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries and the lamps lighted 
on the reefs along the Atlantic Coast. 
Spring-budding peach blossoms, for- 
sythia, crocuses, daffodils out, lilac 
bushes in bud, purple grackles neatly 
preparing their nests, and the old man 
with the umbrella emerging from the 
Smithsonian Institution bound for his 
summer cottage down in the Virginia 
hills. It is a busy time in this big town 
—for squirrels. Over on the great 
estate of Robert Woods Bliss, while the 
owner is at the Swedish capital as Amer- 
ican Minister, the squirrels are eating 
up the crocus bulbs as soon as they show 
their heads. Seven thousand bibs, of 
the early spring variety, were put in by 
the gardener, who then added a few hun- 
dred squirrels to give the lady of the 
house the effect of a spring gambol up 
and down the sloping terraces. But all 
winter squirrels have nosed around 
scenting the slightest bulge in the earth 
over a crocus bulb, then deftly uproot- 
ing the business end and eating it up, 
until the army of seven thousand has 
been reduced to a scraggly few, and the 
army of a few hundred, like Napoleon’s 
outfit, goes ahead on its fat, sleek, shin- 
ing stomachs. 
Busy town—with Congressmen going 
fishing and bureau chiefs playing golf. 
The chief end of a bureau chief is to 


appear before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of Congress and explain why he 
needs two billion five hundred and forty- 
six more dollars this year than he had 
last year, and then retire to his bureau 
to prepare for the next onslaught upon 
the Appropriations Committee. With 
the Sixty-eighth Congress out of the 
way, and all its fire-eating appropriation 
committees, officers of the great govern- 
ment heave a small sigh and call it a 
day if they work all morning, golf all 
afternoon and go back at night to make 
up for the easy afternoon hours. Un- 
der ordinary pressure they work, some 
of them, all day and half the night, con- 
trary to the fiction about government 
employees which pictures them as a 
group of pay-drawing, clock-watching, 
sick-leave experts. 


Legislating from Home 

Following up a recent letter in THE 
CiTIzEN on the development of the or- 
ganized lobby at the capital comes a 
communication from a Californian pro- 
posing that Congress and state legisla- 
tures legislate from home: 

“Having been initiated many years ago, 
I read with great interest your article on 
‘lobbying’ in my wife’s magazine. Would 
it be too much to ask you to read the en- 
closed pamphlet on ‘Better Legislative Meth- 
ods’ and to tell me if the proposed method 
would do much to abolish pernicious lobby- 
ing, or would it be likely to inaugurate worse 
evils in its place?” 

His remedy is simple. He writes: 

“Tet all state and national legislation be 
done by the mail and telegraph! I pro- 
pose that our legislative bodies act in their 
capacity as such not in personal meetings, 
but in and from their own homes and places 


ot business—act by written and printed argu 
ment rather than by oratory. Let the legis- 
lative body meet as usual at the beginning 
of the session; let them elect their presiding 
officer and his deputy, a printer and such 
clerical force as may be deemed necessary; 
let the presiding officer and his deputy with 
the printer and clerical force occupy the 
necessary quarters at the State Capitol; let 
them at that time adopt a code of rules. . . . 
Then let the legislators go home. . . . Now 
each member introduces, in writing, directed 
to the presiding officer, such laws as he may 
desire to see enacted. The presiding officer 
and clerks, on receipt, enter the same upon 
the journal, having this journal printed in 
full and mailed to each member. The ques- 
tions so submitted can then be examined by 
each member at home at his leisure.” 


The foregoing is only part of the plan 
worked out in detail by the correspond- 
ent. It should suit the members of the 
insurgent group who a year or so ago 
came out frankly for abolishing the Sen- 
ate. 

If legislation were carried on by mail, 
cost of living at the capital would be ap- 
preciably reduced by lessening the de- 
mand ; frock coating and swallow-tailing 
would be eliminated from the course of 
legislation along with filibustering, and 
as for having an ear to the ground, the 
ground that mattered would be under 
the legislator’s own feet, and his ear 
right there. “Merely having an ear to 
the ground” so intently in Washington, 
trying to pick up the real sentiment back 
home on intricate legislation, say in the 
lumber regions of the Pacific States or 
in the aridity of the Southwest, has 
never been as accurate and dependable 
as supposed. A Senator representing 
the California deserts hopes sincerely 
that his ear to the ground tells him 
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truthfully whether that section of his 
state believes that the Isle of Pines 
Treaty should be ratified by the Senate, 
but he is prevented by the intervening 
distance from personal knowledge of 
how excited the arid sections are about 
the state of Cuban politics and the reac- 
tions between the United States and the 
government of Cuba. 

And that raises the great question 
that comes to every legislator when he 
arrives at the cap‘tal and finds that he 
has entered a new world where the 
greatnesses of his state, cotton mills or 
pineapple preserveries, shrink before the 
greatnesses of states which are coal, iron 
and state canals; that his issues have 
suddenly fallen all out of proportion— 
namely, the question, is the country out 
of step with him or is he out of step 
with the multitude? Must the interests 
of the California nut orchards take a 
back seat for the sake of the World 
Court, or should he insist on nuts first? 


Governor Nellie T. Ross 


One of the parting comments this 
week as Governor Ross boarded her 
train for Wyoming, after her visit at 
the capital as the first woman Governor 
participating in the inauguration, was 
that this well-rounded, able and engag- 
ing woman, the credit and pride of her 
sex, had broadened perceptibly as she 
lived the life of the capital for ten days, 
and for the moment saw her state and 
its problems from the national view- 
point. But there was no dire need for 
broadening her. Governor Ross de- 
lighted the capital. Her poise was ex- 
cellent, her appearance splendid, her 
stories good, and her speeches modest 
but full of fact as well as spirit. She 
was not the “shy, timid, little Gover- 
nor” journalists tried to preconceive her. 
She resented such description. There 
were girls by the score around Smith 
College and Wellesley who could have 
passed for her prototype a few years 
ago. A medium-sized, pleasant, smiling, 
youthful woman with a delightful voice 
in which there were tones of restraint, 
authority and geniality—and a good- 
looking face with soft lines. She threw 
back her head with the gesture that car- 
ries the world before it when a woman 
rides a horse—chin up, head back and 
smile approaching, with a laugh in the 
back of her throat, with seriousness, but 
still mindful that gloom and croaking 
do not help realities. 

Your correspondent lunched with her 
along with others. She did not say—“It 
was so good of you to ask me to luncheon 
informally and let me forget who I am.” 
In truth, the capital hardly let her for- 
get who she was from one moment to 
the next, as her program was planned 
and carried out by Mrs. Kendrick, wife 
of the Senator from Wyoming; but she 
had none of the affectation which one 
might easily and humanly expect in a 





woman whose precedence was obvious. 


On the contrary, she said that she hoped 
it would be understood that her incum- 
bency had come about through the pe- 
culiar circumstances of her election to 
office after the death of her husband. 
She showed the emotional strain which 
was attendant upon the combination of 
success and tragedy. 

That she should have had such a 
great measure of cooperation and cour- 
tesy from the men politicians of her 
state and the capital seemed to impress 
her more than anything else. Since her 
election there has been a session of the 
legislature in Wyoming. Therefore, 
from the courtesies and honors of in- 
auguration, during which the state, male 
and female, showered distinction upon 





Wide World Photos and National Photo 


The first woman governor at a Presi- 

dent’s inauguration: Governor Nellie 

T. Ross, of Wyoming, standing between 

Mrs. Francis E. Warren and Mrs. John 

B. Kendrick, the wives of the two sen- 
ators from Wyoming 


her, she passed to the solid business of 
getting along with a state government 
in which the opposite sex figured heavily. 
There were arguments with the staunch 
political machine men as to their stand 
upon legislation and issues. Instead of 
letting such matters come to an impasse, 
Governor Ross took the initiative. She 
sent for her colleagues, one by one, to 
come to her office and talk things over. 
There have been trenchant discussions 
of legislative policies, but the friendship 
of the new Governor and her colleagues 
in the state has remained undisturbed. 
Some one wanted to know if she thought 
this would last after the first blush of 
the innovation was over. Her direct 
answer was hopeful and optimistic, but 
the general Wyoming situation was even 
more illuminating. 





IVomen and IV yoming 

Economic conditions in Wyoming ap- 
parently have controlled the psychology 
of politics to a large extent. Wyomino 
was one of the first states to vote lies 
suffrage, and there was hardly a fight 
over the issue at the time. Hardy ang 
intelligent women in the old days came 
to Wyoming and pitched in with the 
men, staking out claims, taking up 
ranches, until they became the business 
partners of their husbands. Sometimes, 
because of financial strain, the wife 
would have to continue the management 
of the homestead or ranch, and _ hys- 
band would be forced into town to take 
a position producing quick revenue. The 
combination pegged along until the 
ranch was cleared, and then came syf- 
frage. Few Wyoming men who had 
thus worked side by side with their 
economic partners had to be convinced 
that it would be fair and logical to ex. 
tend to women the privileges of the 
franchise. Moreover, not long ago, and 
it is probably true today, there was not 
a surplus of women in Wyoming, hardly 
enough to go around; therefore, the rise 
in their economic value due to demand. 
In the train of this is the further de. 
velopment that although Wyoming was 
first with suffrage, only a small pro- 
portion of the women of the state vote, 
or care to vote, nor do many hold pub- 
lic office or seek it. So this is the lay 
of the land for the Governor. She ac- 
cepts it along with the other state prob- 
lems which are peculiar to the section; 
That Wyoming, although possessed of 
paramount local issues, is so far away 
as to be remote from civilization and 
full of terrible cowboys and_ sharp- 
shooting ranchmen, she wearies of hear- 
ing. Only a day and a night from 
Chicago, she reminds her audiences, and 
Chicago is close to Washington. 

“But Cheyenne,” some one asked her, 
“that is quite out of reach of what is 
going on, is it not?” 

“Well, hardly,” she replied with a 
laugh. “What makes you think that is 
at the end of the world?” 

“Pardon, pardon,” said the inquirer. 
“To tell the truth, I was thinking of 
Shanghai.” 

The Democratic side of our political 
world, through Governor Ross, has been 
enriched with a real personality with 


promise that there will be a worth-whil § 


account of accomplishment to be rer- 
dered at the end of the term. She added 
considerably to the traditions of the 
capital during her stay, and only had to 
share the public eye with one other, 
Dawes, who, unlike the lady, waited not 
for the public itself to bestow the gaze, 
but himself gouged out its very eyes. 
The Vice-president got off on the 
wrong foot, and on top of the unfor 
tunate and bombastic lambasting of the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The Judge and the Dragon 


2 ES, we had much more per- 


> R3 
RAK a sonal liberty in the good 
0) V \ old days of the ’nineties. 
io) A quarter of a century 
As 


ago a kid could be a 

crook or a felon and go 
to jail, prison, or penitentiary just like 
father. Today, with some two hundred 
or more laws on the statute books, the 
Faganesque association of children with 
criminals is not, in most enlightened 
communities, permitted or tolerated. 

Twenty-six years ago these laws were 
not in existence, the juvenile court was 
unheard of, and Ben B. Lindsey was a 
young man in Denver upon whom a 
consciousness had begun to dawn that it 
might be well to lift just one corner of 
the bandage over Justice’s eyes and per- 
mit the lady a glimpse into how her 
blindness was operating. 

In 1890 the first law changing the 
status of children who needed correc- 
tion, rather than imprisonment, was 
passed in Colorado. It was drawn and 
fostered by Ben Lindsey. Then the 
fight began. . 


A Long War 


Seeing in Lindsey the reformer who 

must be put down at all costs, the poli- 
tiians who had pursued their reckless 
ballot-box stuffing careers unmolested 
and unhampered, who had bought and 
sold franchises freely and openly, and 
who felt that here was an opening 
wedge in the campaign against polit- 
ical and social criminality, declared war. 
The war has continued unabated, except 
in those years when the _ belligerents 
stopped to draw breath, almost to the 
present time. Now it continues, but un- 
der new banners, under new standards, 
under new leaders. And through it all, 
Lindsey has beaten off all assaults. 
_In 1925, however, for the first time 
since hostilities were opened, the Lindsey 
battlements are shaken. There are great 
The army of 
his enemies is sweeping over the breast- 
works and, it may be, his standard is 
about to be torn from its staff. 

Judge Ben Lindsey is a positive char- 
acter. Therefore he has both worship- 
ing friends and enemies who hate. A 
friend of Theodore Roosevelt, he long 
shared with that virile and vigorous per- 
sonality the qualities that go to produce 
decided opinions in those who have come 
i contact with him. So this quarrel is 
again, as it has always been, a personal 
thing rather than a fight for and against 
abstract principles. 


By Sidney B. Whipple 





Matzene, Chicago 
Ben B. Lindsey 


Half a hundred men gathered re- 
cently in conference, in the office of one 
of the leading legal lights of Denver. 
They were of the sort usually described 
as substantial; lawyers, business men, 
bankers. Some among them were socio- 
logical experts, welfare workers, crimi- 
nologists. All of them had the wisdom 
of years, the calm authority of experi- 
ence, and the judicial temperament. 
Progressives they were, but not radi- 
cals. Just a group of good citizens, of 
a somewhat higher mentality than the 
average. 

Their purpose was to devise ways and 
means of protecting, not Judge Lindsey, 








The Denver Juvenile Court, under 
Judge Lindsey, has achieved world-wide 
fame, and its success has given impetus 
to the movement to start children’s 
courts in many other cities. Now both 
Judge Lindsey and the Court are under 
heavy fire. We asked Mr. Whipple, of 
the “Denver Express’, to tell us the 
story as he sees it. 








who was but incidental to their cause, 


but the whole juvenile court system; 
and they were engaged at the moment 


in perfecting plans for the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the court, to commemo- 
rate its founding, and to impress upon 
thinking citizens of Denver the necessity 
for continuing its work. 


Now we turn to another picture. 


Sixty-five men and women gathered in 
the lower house of the Colorado legis- 


lature. They are not so mature. They 
are of all classes and kinds of humanity. 
Many of them are farmers. Some bear 
the unmistakable stamp of politicians. 
Some truly believe themselves crusaders. 
All of them have an air of self-assur- 
ance, perhaps of over-confidence in them- 
selves, and the recklessness and feckless- 
ness that comes from too-sudden power. 

This is the new House of Representa- 
tives of Colorado, which has set itself 
the task of repealing the laws establish- 
ing the juvenile court, abolishing Judge 
Lindsey, and returning to the good old 
days of the ’nineties to which we have 
referred. 

Now this legislature has not studied 
the juvenile court and knows little or 
nothing of its operation. It does not 
need to study the court because its no- 
tions of what is right or wrong are dic- 
tated and read to it by its leaders. Nor 
are its leaders members of the body it- 
self. They don’t hold any political of- 
fice whatsoever. But they do hold a 
multitude of offices with curious names 
in an organization which claims it is not 
political, but which today holds the poli- 
tics of Colorado in the hollow of its 
hand. 


Lindsey’s Opponent 


The head of this new order is Dr. 
John Galen Locke, Grand Dragon of 
the Ku Klux Klan, Realm of Kolorado. 
One need not cloak this bit of truth, 
because the doctor himself admits it and 
is proud of it. Furthermore, he says 
that his organization is the greatest force 
for good that has arisen in America 
since the foundation of the Republic. 
And he thoroughly enjoys the power 
that has come so suddenly upon him, 
with the attendant responsibilities of 
guiding the destinies of this state. 

With his tremendous following of 
voters, organized on military lines and 
controlled with military precision, Dr. 
Locke steam-rollered the entire Repub- 
lican party last September, seized every 
party nomination in the state for his 
lieutenants, and two months later swept 
every man jack of his candidates into of- 
fice, from governor to constable. 

But here, once more, Lindsey proved 
a stumbling block. Lindsey was forced 
to beat John W. Davis's vote in Denver 
by 30,000, in order to win, and Lindsey 
was on the John W. Davis presidential 
ticket. In spite of this, when the votes 
were counted, the judge had won by 117 
ballots out of 96,500. But this outcome 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THE Woman Citizen 


Mrs. Morris. Councilwoman 
By Gladys Denny Shultz 


elected is per- 

haps much of an 

achievement as getting 

elected. Now that the 

2)} sight of a woman in a po- 

sition hitherto sacred to 

men is ceasing to be a novelty, interest 

may shift to the women who hold their 
positions through successive terms. 

Such a woman is Mrs. C. H. Morris, 
first councilwoman of Des Moines. 
lowa, and one of the first women in the 
country to hold municipal office. She 
began her service three years ago, and 
last year was triumphantly reélected. 

Several things have combined to help 
Mrs. Morris weather the storms. Most 
important, perhaps, is her training, 
which fitted her eminently for her work 
for the city. But of almost equal value 
has been her own personality—a reserve 
that keeps her intuitively from rushing 
into situations or into speech. 

Mrs. Morris began her business expe- 
rience when she was a girl just out of 
school, starting as a stenographer at one 
of the largest wholesale grocery estab- 
lishments in the state. Although it was 
in a day when women executives were 
encountered very seldom indeed, she 
soon rose until she was taking the place 
of the head of the firm during his ab- 
sences from the city, with all the re- 
sponsibility for the big concern resting 
on her young shoulders. 


S TAYING 


as 


“The Lady Wholesale Grocer” 


When she had been there five years 
she was married and retired. But her 
employers would not have it so. They 
tempted her back and for almost ten 
years more she was in practically con- 
tinual employment, in spite of the fact 
that she had a little son. Her fame 
spread as the “lady wholesale grocer of 
Iowa,” who ordered carload lots as non- 
chalantly as another woman would buy 
five pounds of sugar. 

Now, however, a second son was born, 
who was delicate, and she gave up her 
work and devoted herself to him. In 
1907 her husband died, leaving her with 
his business—several coal mines—to look 
after. It took five years to close out the 
business advantageously, and Mrs. Mor- 
ris was at the helm. Then once more 
she retired, and this.time she went in 
for clubs. ; 

Her executive ability quickly sent her 
to the head of both the P. E. O.’s and 
the Women’s Club. But now her 
younger son had reached a point where 


he did not need so much of her care and 
she began to wish to enter business again. 
A friend said to her, “Wait until the 
women vote, and we'll put you on the 
city council.” 

“Why, they'd never dream of having 
a woman on the council!” she ex- 
claimed. 

But the time came when women did 
vote, there was a movement to have a 





“She never wastes a sentence when 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ will answer” 


woman on the council, and Mrs. Mor- 
ris, with her business record and her po- 
sition of leadership among the women, 
was the candidate everyone thought of. 


She ran fourth in the primary. In the 
final election she was three thousand 
votes ahead of the next man. A few 


weeks later she took her place quietly 
at the council table of the city of Des 
Moines, the first woman ever to sit 
there. 

She was given the finance department, 
and she established another precedent by 
having a woman auditor, Miss Dora 
Hamilton. The two women soon dis- 
covered that the methods which had ob- 
tained in the office needed a good deal 
of revising. The revisions disclosed that 
for years pay checks had been made out 
to fictitious employees by the dozens, and 
that the city had been robbed of hun- 
dreds of thousands by persons high up 
in other departments. Mrs. Morris did 
not publish her findings, but called in 
the state checkers. Before they got 
through a councilman was forced to re- 
sign and four city employees went to 
the penitentiary. 

That incident naturally focused every- 
one’s attention upon Mrs. Morris. It 
was a situation not without its danger, 


tor such an overwhelming success has 
proved a boomerang more times than 
one to a public official just starting 
career. Mrs. Morris took not the 
slightest notice of the fuss being made 
about her, but continued at her big job, 
which was building up a system whereby 
such a thing could not happen again, 
Now the payroll of every municipal de 
partment is made out in duplicate and 
checked and rechecked several times 
over, so that payroll grafting would be 
a very difficult matter in Des Moines 
today. And at the end of her first year 
it was announced that for the first time 
in fifteen years the city was living within 
its income. 

Mrs. Morris considers, however, that 
her work at the council table is the 
most important, as well as the most ex- 
acting. Her first two years of this were 
extraordinarily trying. Quarrels, often 
bordering upon fights, were the order 
of procedure, and each faction was con- 
stantly endeavoring to get Mrs. Morris 
into the broils. She, however, adhered to 
her policy of studying every question 
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thoroughly and voting on its merits, and } 
for the rest having little to say. Once. 
when one gentleman threw the gavel at 
another gentleman, Mrs. Morris was 
the only council member who sat still. 
What she thought of the disputes in the 
council no one ever knew, for she never 
said. 


a 


She Saves Words 


For two years, then, the city’s finance 
department was managed with the | 
efficiency that is found in every big, suc- 
cessful business, but in so few munici- 
palities. Changes had been made, too 
many to enumerate, but each making 
for economy and better administration. 
The councilwoman, with her perfect 
grooming and poise, was an official of 
whom the city could always be proud 
on public occasions. A local newspaper 
awarded her a cup as the person making 
the greatest contribution to the city’ 
welfare during 1922. When the next 
election came around she had only 
nominal opposition, and went in again 
by a tremendous vote. Des Moines’ | 
first councilwoman had been a decided [ 
success. i 

Another word must be said about her * 
habit of reserve. More than any other j 
quality of personality, it has been 4 help | 
to her in the trials of her position. She 
has never been known to waste a sem 
tence when “yes” or “no” would at 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Recitation Hall at the Farm School. “Beauty is everywhere at Berry.” 


Berry— The Living School 


By Faith Boyce 


WENTY-THREE years 
HH 280 in a little log cabin 
near Rome, Georgia, the 
remarkable Berry School 
had its beginning. The 
story has often been told, 
but it is one of those really “human” 
stories that never lose interest. Its hero- 
ine is Martha Berry, whose courage, en- 
ergy and unselfish devotion are respon- 
sible for the development of this great 
institution. And it began when she was a 
young girl just back from _ finishing 
school, leading a life full of gayety at 
the big white-pillared Berry homestead 
—inheritor of the traditions of an old 
Southern family. One Sunday she 
found herself on a spot near where 
Berry’s many buildings now stand— 
confronting a group of ragged chil- 
dren in homespun, from the farms about 
her father’s plantation, and telling them 
Bible stories. The next Sunday there 
were more, and before she knew it Miss 
Berry was running a Sunday-school, 
with the aid of a battered old melodeon 
imported from her home. Soon grown- 
ups joined the group, and Miss Berry 
had become the “Sunday lady.” 

As she came to realize the poignant 
need for education of these people whom 
poverty and distance shut away from the 
Rome schools, she began to dream—the 
dream that has since come true in the 
Berry Schools. The first step was to 
build, on her own land, a one-room 
board schoolhouse and get a teacher put 
in, Within six months pupils were com- 
ing from as far as eight miles away, and 
within two years Martha Berry had 
four Sunday-schools and day schools 





under her direction. But Miss Berry 
wasn’t satisfied with the results—she 
wanted a place where the children could 
stay longer and learn to free themselves 
from the poverty-ridden life of their 
homes. So, with the reluctant aid of the 
family lawyer, she put all her land and 
her fortune, along with her heart, into 
the building of a “real school.” 

A little two-story frame building it 
was, furnished with odds and ends from 
the Berry attic, and half buried in weeds 
and broom sedge. Twelve boys were 
the pupils. Today the school covers 
(with the forest reserve) 5,000 acres in 
the Georgia mountains, has ninety build- 
ings, a faculty of twenty-five highly 
trained and devoted teachers, and more 
than six hundred eager students. In be- 
tween lie endless miles traveled by Mar- 





W. Burden Stage 


Martha Berry, founder of the school 
and the reason for its vitality 





1] 


tha Berry, and innumerable times of 
telling Berry’s story, so that she might 
win financial aid for her great undertak- 
ing. 

When you visit the Berry school 
your first impression is of the great stone 
gate, with its inscription, ‘““The Gate of 
Opportunity.” The beauty that you 
feel instantly is as much a part of the 
School as is its practicality. The great 
road built by the Berry students, called 
“The Road of Remembrance,” in mem- 


ory of the eleven Berry boys who (out. 


of the five hundred who served) went 
to the great war and never returned, re- 
minds one of the road the Samoan chiefs 
built for Stevenson—““The Road of the 
Faithful Heart.” The Berry road 
might ‘be called ““The Road to the Sun- 
rise,’ for it leads from the darkness of 





superstition, and 


ignorance, 
even crime, to the open daylight of edu- 
cation, opportunity and civilized life. 
These mountaineers come from as hon- 
orable an ancestry as any families in 
America. But in the long trip over the 
mountains they got left behind. And 


poverty, 


they have been there ever since. Their 
children, trained at Berry, are the lever 
to raise the standard of living for whole 
families of the Southern mountaineers; 
for whole communities. Many of the 
grown people can not read or write. 
But boys and girls go home from Berry, 
teach these neglected, isolated people 
their letters, and rescue them from their 
mental darkness. 

For the mountains, beautiful as they 
are, are guarded by twin lions—Ignor- 
ance and Poverty. Much of the beauty 
of the trees and fields goes unseen, un- 
known. These people live in cabins. 
with a primitive lack of convenience and 
comfort almost unimaginable to those 
who know only civilized life: But they 
are well worth saving—make no mis- 
take about that! A few short weeks. 
and the children who arrive barefooted, 
unwashed, uncombed, unable to read or 
write, are transformed at Berry into 
alert, intelligent, attractive girls and 
boys. 
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“Their appalling needs and their 
thrilling possibilities’—this is a brief 
expression of Berry students. The 
school is founded on a combination of 
common sense and idealistic faith—the 
old prescription of “faith and works” — 
and that is why it grows faster than 
buildings can be erected to house the 
eager flood of students. 

To that eagerness stories by the score 
might testify—from the early days when 
Miss Berry carried the news of its hum- 
ble beginning, deeper and deeper into the 
back country, and boys from all direc- 
tions, ragged, barefoot, came in to the 
simple building in the woods, looking 
for a chance to work for their education. 
Still they troop in—and pathetic letters 
of application, begging “to come to your 
school,” heap up. The homes of all the 
students are so far away, up in the moun- 
tains, that only by living at Berry can 
they attend school there, so dormitories 
are among the many needs. When school 
opened last fall there were eight girls 
who had come from the mountains with- 
out money for their tuition or clothes, 
and with no return tickets. Cots were 
put in the gymnasium until a place could 
be made for them, for they would not be 
denied. This is not unusual at Berry, 
for this is a school where nobody is 
brought—everybody comes. And _ they 
have come from twelve different South- 
ern states. 

Berry began perforce as a school of 
shared work, even if that had not been 
its founder’s idea. Miss Berry indeed 
took it for granted that those first boys, 
so eager for an education, would be glad 
to do anything; but one of the historic 
battles of the school took place—twenty 
years ago—when she first initiated the 
plan of the boys doing their washing. 
They had never seen men doing this 
work, for in the mountains almost ev- 
erything is ‘““women’s work.” However, 
they watched Miss Berry while she 
washed clothes, until they couldn’t stand 
it any longer, and one of the boys said, 
“T ain’t never seed no men washing 
clothes, but I am going to wash them 
clothes,” and then they all fell in line. 
Today a great laundry cares for the 
clothes of the students and teachers, but 
the students do the work. There are 
six hundred students, twenty-five teach- 
ers at Berry, and not a servant on the 
place! All the work is done by the stu- 
dents. 

The school uniform is typical of the 
spirit of Berry. All the boys wear over- 
alls all the time—they even graduate in 
them! To train Southern white men 
to regard hand labor, manual labor, as 
honorable—no one can realize what this 
means, who hasn’t lived in the South! 
These Berry boys have learned to work 
—and to like it! The girls also wear a 
uniform—becoming, simple blue gowns, 
attractive in shade. 

But try to imagine the look of the 
school as it is now—inheritor of the lit- 


tle schoolhouse. At the top of the 
mountain there is a little stone “‘House 
o’ Dreams,” a place for rest and consul- 
tation, from which one can see the whole 
‘Kingdom of Berry.” Mountain ranges 
lie all about in the distance. Just be- 
low is the Foundation School—the 
school for beginners, regardless of age. 
There is the Forest Reserve of splendid 
Georgia pine. Beyond, the brown log 
buildings of the Girls’ School, and still 
farther off, the colonial chapel and brick 





orphans live 


buildings of the Boys’ School in a grove 
of elms, oaks and dogwoods. Through 
a field glass may be seen boys plowing 
in the fields, and girls working among 
the shrubs and flowers on the campus. 
Up in the piney woods is a little log 
cabin called Possum Trot School, so 
named because these woods are filled 
with possums. Here the tiny mountain 
children get their earliest training, un- 
der a teacher who is herself a thoroughly 
trained graduate of Berry. 

Beauty is everywhere at Berry. The 
wonderful mountains are all about, and 
every once in a while the faculty and 
students hold ‘“‘vista parties,’ when the 
men and boys go out and chop down 
trees for firewood, at points selected to 
add to the beauty of the vistas seen 
from the buildings. 

The idea of the whole scheme of edu- 
cation is a combination of the theoretical 
and the practical. Five different four- 
year courses are given; agricultural, for 
students planning to have their own 
farms or to be farm superintendents; 
home economics, for the girls, as prepa- 
ration for lives mostly spent in country 
districts—a Practice Cottage adding to 
the -equipment for learning home man- 
agement, etc.; normal course, for those 
planning to teach, usually in rural 
schools; mechanical, which will even- 
tually be a trade course; literary and 
scientific, which gives thorough prepara- 
tion for college. 

There are two hundred girls in the 
Girls’ School, which Miss Berry found- 
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ed some years after the first school open- 
ed—in recognition of the fact that to 
raise the standard of living in these pep. 
ple, work must be started with the moth. 


ers of future generations. Besides their 
academic high school course and the 
thorough training in domestic science, 
they practice all the ancient beautifying 
arts, many of which are their heritage ip 
these mountain homes. They weave 
wonderful rugs and bedspreads, on looms 
modeled after the ancient ones, make 








jugs and vases, peacock feather fans, 
spin thread from the angora wool pro. 
vided by the goats on the farm, dye and 
weave it. Miss Berry wears wonderfy| 
homespun frocks that the girls make for 
her. 

There are three hundred acres under | 
cultivation at the Boys’ High School, by 
which the dairy cattle and other live- 
stock are supplied with corn, hay, silage 
and grain. The farm also supplies the 
dining-halls with potatoes, corn meal. 
wheat flour, fruits and vegetables. Ten 
acres are in cotton, and ten bales of cot- | 
ton were sold in 1924 from these ten 
acres. 

The Shop plays a big part, too. All 


the classwork of the blacksmith depart- } 


ment is used in doing the farm repair- 
ing, and indeed, with proper equipment, 
all the repairing needed could be done by 
the students. When the Industrial 
Shop is completed, hundreds of boys will 
there learn useful trades. 

The great hope of the future, which 
will be realized when the $1,000,000 
endowment fund to be raised is com- 
pleted, is to make Berry a pre-vocational 
and vocational school, so that students 
may be fitted to do expert work in 
skilled trades. This fund was started 
by Mr. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, who offered, if citizens of 
Georgia would raise the first $100,000, 








to raise the remainder. Mr. Asa Can- 
dler, Jr., of Atlanta, immediately gave 
the first $50,000, and citizens of Geor- 
gia promptly raised the rest. Miss 
Berry's years of dauntless courage, 
heartbreaking work and farseeing faith 
are at last to be rewarded with what she 
desires most—help for Berry. When 
the fund is complete, Berry will be safe 
for the great future she planned, and 
its founder will no longer have to make 
the “begging trips” by which so far she 
has kept the school going, and for which 
she is now too tired. 

The Martha Berry of today con- 
veys instantly, on one’s first sight of her, 
a feeling of power. Her snow-white 
hair, aristocratic bearing, and the “eagle” 
look in her brilliant eyes, deepen this ; 
impression. Here is a tremendous pet- 
sonality—intense determination, splen- 
did intelligence, courage—you see at 
once why Berry Schools have grown 80 











miraculously. 
Then you see her with the tiny chil- 
dren, the nine orphans whom she has 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Steffens-Colmes Studio 
Adelia Prichard 
President 


g@iq HE National Federation ot 

“\/ Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs is an in- 
fant among women’s asso- 
ciations. It was born in 
July, 1919, in a sense a 
child of the war. In the hands of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
funds had been left over from the 
“Seven-in-One” war work drive. It 
was decided to devote them to the mo- 
bilization of the business and_profes- 
sional women of the country, and launch 
them in an independent organization. 
Women who supported themselves had 
been, comparatively, untouched by the 
club movement that already had devel- 
oped group consciousness in their sisters 
of the so-called leisure class. The need 
was sensed for an organization particu- 
larly to serve them, through which they 
as a group might find self-expression. 

In 1919 two hundred women in bus- 
iness and professions felt the urgency 
for such association sufficiently to spend 
their vacations in a St. Louis hotel in 
midsummer and their savings on railroad 
fare, that national federation might be- 
come a fact. A year or so before, a com- 
mittee of one hundred women of the 
same faith held a conference in New 
York, where preliminary plans were 
drawn up. In the interval a publicity 
policy had been formulated and organiz- 
ers, under the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A., had covered the country 
in the interest of the idea. 

With -varying aims and ideals the 
larger group met in St. Louis—for the 
most part women who had made their 
way against odds. Some saw in the 
meeting possibilities for a Woman’s 
Chamber of Commerce, engaging pri- 
marily in community undertakings. Oth- 
ers heard first the call to service to wom- 
en themselves, that the younger 
generation might find a fairer chance at 
their start. All desired greatly one thing, 
better standards in business, or, as they 
came later to phrase it, “Better Business 
Women for a Better Business World.” 
Sixty separate clubs were in the move- 
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Better Business World’ 


By Frances Drewry McMullen 


Second in a series of short articles describing the 


great national women’s organizations 


ment at the beginning. By taking in 
isolated clubs already established and 
sending out new shoots, the Federation 
in the five and a half years of its lite 
has linked together some 575 units, sev- 
enty-five per cent of the membership of 
each being engaged in some business or 
profession. ‘The initial group of two 
hundred has been multiplied almost by 
itself and has spread to all the states ex- 
cept Rhode Island and to the Hawaiian 
Islands, besides. Thirty-nine state Fed- 
erations have been formed. 

Sixteen women may gather here, six- 
teen hundred there. All are doing more 
or less the same thing—coming together 
for mutual help, for the inspiration they 
may derive from some speaker and for 
work they may do as a group. From 
coast to coast they have built homes 
where homeless women may find comfort 
and companionship. From city to city 
they have raised scholarship and loan 
funds to educate women for business. 
In small towns they have “adopted” 
girls from the country, dressed them in 
their own clothing, made over, and taken 
them into their homes, that they might 
be trained properly for a business ca- 
reer. They have gone into the homes 
of high-school girls to dissuade them 
from drifting too soon after jobs. They 





The Business and Professional Women have 
no national headquarters clubhouse, but many 
fine local homes. This is the doorway of the 
Minneapolis Club 





Emma D. Partridge 
Executive Secretary 


have argued with commercial school di- 
rectors against luring girls from the 
schoolroom for special courses, without 
proper foundation on which to build. 
They have visibly demonstrated wom- 
en’s achievements, as at the annual 
Women’s Activities Exhibit put on by 
the New York League. 

Whatever they are doing at’ home, 
they are sharing, too, in a nation-wide 
work for better women in business and 
the professions and better chances for 
the women who enter them. Of the ten 
standing committees through which the 
National Federation operates, the educa- 
tional committee has perhaps stood most 
prominently in the limelight. It has un- 
dertaken a crusade. Led by Dr. Orie 
L. Hatcher, president of the Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance, and 
advised by national leaders in business, 
education and economic research, this 
committee succeeded in arousing a con- 
sciousness of the need for a high stand- 
ard of general education as a founda- 
tion for business training. A program 
was advanced for the further education 
of women already in business, and for 
those yet to come a slogan was broad- 
cast: “A High School Education for 
Every Business Girl.” 

Individual clubs are fitting their pro- 
grams to carry out this ideal; and the 
education work goes forward under the 
direction of Dr. Iva L. Peters, profes- 
sor of economics and vocational adviser, 
Goucher College, Baltimore. ‘This 
work is paralleled in the physical field by 
the committee on health, newly created 
with the purpose of keeping the business 
woman fit and equipping her bodily for 
her job. 

The national organization has pro- 
jected the force of business women’s 
opinions also on affairs of national con- 
cern. Cooperating with the Joint 
Women’s Congressional Committee in 
Washington, its legislative committee 
has worked for the child labor amend- 
ment, has advocated the creation of a 
department of educatton with a secretary 
(Continued on page 26) 
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An Open Forum for the Frank Expression of Opinion 





Our International 
Baby 
By Cornelia James Cannon 


E women are freshly come 

into the political field. 

We are not satisfied 

merely to increase the 

totals without affecting 
the character of the decisions which 
our votes help to make. While we are 
willing to admit that good men and 
women think alike about most matters, 
there is an angle from which a woman 
looks upon a question which is different 
from that of a man, and for the full 
enrichment of our common life her re- 
sultant insight should be recognized as 
a part of our accumulated wisdom. 

A man’s and a woman’s point of view 
about war are, in general, different, just 
as their social functions in the upbuild- 
ing and defence of community life are 
different. We women are by instinct 
peace lovers. War offers to us no stir 
of novelty nor stimulus to great adven- 
ture. It means to us giving up those 
we love. It means staying at home 
wrestling with the petty details of daily 
life, made more difficult by practical 
deprivations, and varied only by the 
hours of sickening dread lest the word 
come that ends the old life and holds out 
no promise of a new. The slogan that 
gave the women of this country strength 
to bear their burdens, uncomplaining, 
when their husbands and sons departed 
to the war in 1917 was the call to fight 
the “war to end war.” 

The greatest tragedy in the failure of 
this country to throw itself wholeheart- 
edly after the war into a mighty effort 
to assure the substitution of discussion 
for force in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes was the heartsick disap- 
pointment of those fathers and mothers 
who had borne the grief of their irrep- 
arable loss, but who were forced to en- 
dure the more poignant grief of the 
knowledge that the purposes for which 
their boys gave up their lives had been 
ignored or subordinated to political ends, 
and that the “war to end war” might 
have to be bitterly renewed in days to 
come. 

No one has ever suggested that our 
joining: the League of Nations would 
injure Europe. May we not hope that 
women, who through history have been 
the ones to minister to the suffering and 
the distressed, will wish to yield to a 
generous impulse and take the risk for 


themselves in the hope that they may be 
helpful to others? 

Women love peace and therefore must 
love righteousness which is the founda- 
tion of peace. Both these ends the 
League of Nations, whatever its faults 
and limitations, is designed to serve. It 
is a small beginning and many men have 
looked upon it with suspicion for that 
Is it not certain that the wo- 
once it becomes conscious 
will be different? <A 
woman instinctively has faith in small 
beginnings. She believes babies and 
sees in their undefined features promise 
of beauty and wisdom to.be. She can 
envisage the League as the baby of social 
organizations, needing endless care and 
training, discipline and growth, but bear- 
ing to the eye of faith assurance of a 
noble maturity. If someone did not be- 
lieve in a baby, it would perish shortly. 
If the world did not believe in babies, 
the human race would disappear from 
the earth. 

The League of Nations is equally in 
need of our faith, added to that of its 
anxious foster-parents, to assure its 
sound development, its immunity from 
devastating disease, its growth into the 
fulness of service in a necessitous world. 
The women of the nation, who have ac- 
quired patience in long practice with 
the imperfect and the incomplete, can 
bring a new understanding to the mo- 
mentous task. And the vigor and 


reason. 
men’s attitude, 
and formulated, 

















energy and optimism with which they 
come to a fresh grappling with age-old 
problems of government will make them 
able to cope with the seemingly impos- 
sible. 

The practical workings out of any 
such belief in possibilities has to be 
largely a matter of gradual change in 
the attitude of the community as a 
whole. We can certainly help by, in the 
words of the old evangelists, “keeping 
the faith” in our own lives and in the 
quality of every influence we exert upon 


those about us. After all it is in such 
slow shifts of conviction that the most 
momentous changes in society occur, A 
revolution can do nothing except accele- 
rate a change of mind, or even its ap- 
parent victory is of little moment. The 


cultivation of an attitude of welcome 
helps to make even the unwanted baby 
a delight when it comes, and an interest 


in the subsequent making of little acces. 


such as an opium con- 


sory garments, 

ference or a health committee, endears 
the baby League to us all as we watch 
it wear and then outgrow them, in its 
need of clothing appropriate to maturer 


activities and responsibilities. 

The psalmist declares that faith can 
remove mountains. Let us concertedly 
believe in our international baby and 
create a world of conviction in which 
he can function at his best, and in which 


we can all glow with pride at the in-, 


fant’s unpredictable achievements. 

Will fellowship in the League be our 
first great gift as citizens to the building 
of a better society for us all? 


Housekeeping— 
A Man’s Job 
By M. S. Dawson 


PRIDE myself that I am not an 

old-fashioned woman. My work 

in the bond department of a good 

bank in our city keeps me in touch 

with men and big business and | 
enjoy it. My little apartment is fur- 
nished to my exact taste, the service is 
good and I know many charming tea 
rooms and hotels. Besides, I am not 
critical about my food. If it is clean 
and wholesome and satisfying, it is for- 
gotten in half an hour. Food is such a 
recurrent matter, like washing of faces, 
that since I have other interests meals 
have only their proportionate share of 
my life. 

It is necessary thus elaborately to in- 
troduce myself that you may understand 
what follows. 

Going out to lunch yesterday, I found 
waiting for me the upstanding son of a 
good friend, who fell into step beside 
me. He is such a fine young collegian 
that more than one girl cast a noticing 
eye upon us. Mother, he said, was well 


and Dad had gone to Chicago for a few 
was enjoying his 


days. He, himself, 
work. Should we lunch here? Clever 
place, he had heard. We would. As he 


deftly served me, we chatted of “men 
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and mice and mummies”—especially 
school affairs. 

“What are you majoring in, Tom?” 
Lasked. ‘“Engineering?” 

“No. Domestic Science. Won't you 
have this bit of the duck? It is better 
than the piece you have, I think.” 

I took the morsel offered. Evidently 
he had not heard my question aright or 
| had misunderstood his reply. Pres- 
ently, my accurate soul strangely dis- 
turbed, I came back to my question. 

“I think your mother has never men- 
tioned your major course. What are 
you majoring in?” speaking quite clearly 
and listening very closely. 

“I am majoring in Domestic Science, 
or Home Economics, if you prefer the 
more recent term, though I like the old 
designation—Domestic Science,” he re- 
turned just as distinctly and slowly. He 
was not blushing and he was not joking! 

I put down my fork and looked at 
him. “I guess I’m getting old,” I said 
feebly. 

Tom laughed. “Oh no, you’re not. 
Finish your dessert and then I'll tell 
you why I am majoring in Domestic 
Science.” 

So when I had quite finished, Tom 
began. 

“In the first place, I have no partic- 
ular bent. There is no special thing 
that I would rather do than anything 
else. From a small boy I dabbled with 
everything that came along, but no one 
thing stuck. I could drop each for the 
next without a pang. Only modern- 
day vocational methods could be applied 
to determine my future activities. I be- 
gan to analyze conditions. ‘The vital 
needs of mankind are food, shelter and 
clothes, but the greatest of these is food 
—a never-ending supply. 

“T ought, then, to take up some phase 
of that ceaseless demand. That was my 
first conclusion. Under that came pro- 
duction, transportation and marketing, 
wholesale preparation, like canning, dai- 
ries and packing, wholesale and retail 
stores, and finally serving in our homes, 
restaurants, hotels, etc. I went on more 
slowly here. 

“I looked up each section and its sub- 
divisions carefully, especially new fea- 
tures in each line, trying to discern 
future development. One by one it was 
demonstrated that they were already 
overloaded. I could see no future in 
them for me. I came to the last one— 
the serving of food to the individual. 
At first my research there was only cas- 
ual, my subconscious thought being that 
it was woman’s work to prepare food for 
the immediate consumption. 

‘Just at that time a stirring political 
article came to my notice. In substance 
it said the fact that because things al- 
ways had been so, might be the very ex- 
cellent reason for looking at them the 
second time to see if changes were over- 
due. While I was thinking that over, 





but not applying it to myself, mother 
came down to spend the week with me, 
and she said: 

“*T am so sick and tired of housekeep- 
ing, son, that if it did not look like de- 
serting the ship, we would go to a hotel 
to live. Of course your father would 
never consent, anyway,’ she added rue- 
fully, ‘but I am so weary of “what 
shall we eat and wherewithal shall we 
be clothed—” ’and she looked it.” 

Tom paused to look out at the passing 
crowds thoughtfully, then he went on, 
with a smile to me: ‘That woke me 
up, for I am fond of mother, you may 
have noticed. I could see that we 
couldn’t give up our comfortable home, 
but we couldn’t kill mother to keep it 
either. For a couple of weeks those 








“T am satisfied that the homes of the 
future are going to be made from the 
outside.” This opinion doesn’t belong 
in this department, by rights, because 
it is a man’s; but a woman sponsors him, 
and says he is a “true story.” What do 
our readers think of his predictions 
about the future of the home? On this 
or on the preceding editorial, comments 
in agreement or disagreement are heart- 
ily welcome. 








facts fermented in my mind, and the 
froth blew off a little. 

“That summer I experimented cau- 
tiously. Mother took three months off 
with her home people, playing around 
as she liked, and I kept house. I let the 
maids have a month’s vacation on pay 
and hired two ex-service boys who did 
easily what three maids had done. I did 
the work alone as mother often had to 
do, for domestic help is hard to get. On 
all my experimenting that summer I set 
one test: If father was comfortable 
and serene, that experiment was a suc- 
cess. If he wondered ‘when your 
mother would come home,’ that trial 
was a failure. 

“One thing I found out—housekeep- 
ing is a man’s job, to use the parlance of 
the day in a double meaning. 

“Another thing I found out is that 
young women of today will not do it 
willingly. They may do it because they 
love men who feel that ‘woman’s place 
is in the home,’ but they feel it unfair, 
someway. 

“I’m not explaining why they do. I 
don’t know why, but I’m convinced 
that they hate it and that the tendency 
now is away from individual homes. I 
worked all that winter on a survey on 
this point. I counted young women on 
streets, in restaurants, in stores, in fac- 
tories. I actually canvassed for a few 
days, to get at the per cent in domestic 
service. I haunted employment agen- 
cies. I studied cooperative schemes. I 
don’t know what I didn’t do, trying to 
get my ground on this, and I am satis- 


fied that the homes of the future are go- 
ing to be maintained from the outside. 
Compare the home of twenty-five years 
ago with your own. You buy heat, 
light, hot and cold water, laundry, 
bread, clothing’—Tom caught himself 
commencing to argue and_ grinned 
broadly. 

“To cut it short, the big business of 
the near future is that of ‘ready-made’ 
homes and I’m going to be in on the 
ground floor. 

“TI am majoring in Domestic Science 
though I do not get it at the same angle 
the girls do. But I’m doing everything 
they do. I make beautiful angel food 
and divinity, though I’m not filling a 
hope chest, and I suspect that not many 
of them are, either. 

“I’m not prophesying just what direc- 
tion the trend will take, but my mind is 
open and I’m reading everything on the 
line. Just now I’m directing mother’s 
home and four others in the same local- 
ity. Mother budgeted her expenses and 
added ten dollars a month to it. On 
that I run the place, maintain the stand- 
ard, and the surplus is mine. I use ex- 
service men instead of maids and they 
work on a schedule, going from one 
home to another. Having five homes, I 
buy in quantity and I’ll confide the in- 
formation that I’ve done better finan- 
cially than I dreamed of. These five 
women say they like the plan, but they 
are all women of unusual intelligence, 
as anxious for the plan to work as I am. 
If they want any change they consult me 
and I see that it is done. 

“You can see that ignorant women 
would find fault directly with the men, 
or ask all sorts of service at all hours as 
they do now with women servants. The 
movement may clarify into big hotels, 
but I think not.” 

As we walked back to the bank, the 
hurrying girls we met acknowledged a 
dominant man in_ swift, appraising 
glances, but I cling to my old faiths and 
the ways of my fathers, and I am hav- 
ing an earthquake in my mind. 

My place is not “in the home,” but 
ought not other women to stay there? 








O the list of prominent women who 

belong to the WoMAN CITIZEN’S 
staff of Contributing Editors, we are 
happy te announce three additions: 

Mrs. Maser WALKER WILLE- 
BRANDT, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, who handles cases that 
come under the Volstead law. Very 
likely Mrs. Willebrandt will write on 
aspects of law enforcement. 

Miss MartTHA VAN RENSSELAER, 
head of the Home Economics School of 
Cornell University, who has promised a 
contribution on the Family Budget. 

Dr. Louise STANLEY, chief of the 
Home Economics Bureau of the Depart- 


-ment of Agriculture, who will write on 


subjects in her special field. 
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Keeping an Aged Promise 
N O, it wouldn’t be justifiable to suggest that Vice-Presi- 


dent Dawes’s outburst had some effect on the Senate 

after all. They have passed treaties before, they have 
in the past limited their debate for specific purpose, and the 
Isle of Pines Treaty was on the slate. Whatever the impulse, 
it is a satisfaction that the long-delayed ratification of the 
treaty committing the Isle of Pines to Cuba is at last accom- 
plished. 

The treaty was negotiated by President Roosevelt in 1903 
and has been before the Senate almost continuously these 
twenty-two years. Recommended by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, it could easily have been passed by the present 
Senate but for the opposition of one or two men and the Sen- 
ate rules permitting unlimited filibustering. Senator Cope- 
land, of New York, at the very last conducted a thirteen-hour 
filibuster in the effort to have consideration put off until next 
December. 

The Cuban Senate stopped business for congratulations, and 
a day of special gratitude to the American people (for delayed 
fulfilment of a promise) will be set aside. The United States 
has enough occasion in its record for distrust and dislike on the 
part of the Central and South American countries. For this 
one item of relief, much thanks. 


he 
Are Mothers “Safe’’? 


HE difficulty of catching up with a lie is shown by fre- 

quent echoes of the spider web chart, some of them out- 

rageous and some amusing. In spite of all the facts 
having been published, attacks are still being made on some of 
our well-known women leaders. The head of a big business- 
men’s organization called up the CiT1zEN the other day and 
asked: ‘What is this International Council of Women which 
is meeting soon? What are these women after? Are they— 
er—all right? I mean—er—are they safe?” 

It would be interesting to know what kind of a picture the 
gentleman had in mind. Did he think of the delegates who 
will be coming to the International Council meeting as incit- 
ing to revolution or perhaps carrying bombs? ‘They represent 
fifteen millions of women, practically all of the large women’s 
organizations of the world. For the millions of these women 
who know their leaders personally, to imagine Lady Aberdeen, 
president of the International Council, or Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, president of the National Council, or Mrs. John 
Sherman or Carrie Chapman Catt as “reds” would be diffi- 
cult to the point of absurdity. It is safe to say that not one 
of the women’s organizations in the International Council, 
and not one of the leaders of these organizations, is “red” in 
any sense of the word, and that not one has any leaning what- 
ever toward Bolshevism or Sovietism. Moreover, while all of 
them are ardent in their desire to end all war, under present 
conditions they believe in adequate measures of defense. 

Most of these gentlemen who are so concerned about the 
activities of women believe in motherhood. To the masculine 
mind there is something beautiful and touching in the solic- 
itude and care which a mother gives her child. Most men 
revere the maternal spirit, when it is expended on the children 
of one’s own flesh and blood. What they do not yet compre- 
hend is that the maternal instinct is deeply implanted in all 
women whether mothers or not, and that it never ceases to 
find channels of expression, even when one’s own children 
have grown up. 





——= 


In early days the childless woman was thrown back on 
herself and often became embittered. The woman past 
middle life, as her children went out from her care, grew old 
before her time. The modern woman is mothering the world, 
Has any mother ever done more for her children than many 
women in social service like Julia Lathrop, Lillian Wald, 
Grace Abbott and many other unmarried women? Did any 
grandmother of olden times ever put the rich experience of 
her own motherhood into effective service for others as js 
being done today by just such women as Mrs. Moore, Mrs, 
Thomas G. Winter and other women leaders? 

Fortunate indeed are the women of today with the endless 
opportunities of putting their maternal gifts into full service, 
but vastly more fortunate is the world that has released this 
power for the benefit of mankind. 

But how are we going to convince men that women’s organ. 
izations are not dictated to from Moscow! 


Paper Hanging by the Golden Rule 
OME-KEEPING women have the prosperity of the 


H business world in their hands in ways many of them do 
not dream of. An item from the Wall Paper Mam- 
facturers’ Association, printed recently, points out that be- 
cause women are beginning to have the decorating of their 
homes done at other times in the year instead of concentrating 
on spring and fall the 18,000 members of the Wall Paper 
Guild, the paper-hangers of the country, are beginning to be 
employed the year around. Painting and paper-hanging have 
been seasonal trades, with all the work of the year crowded 
into six months and the men idle the rest of the time. We 
have paid higher prices than necessary for their work because 
of its seasonal character, and they have suffered the loss of 
wages and the demoralization of unemployment. 

As housekeepers are getting away from the old-fashioned 
tremendous upheaval of spring and fall housecleaning and are } 
keeping rooms clean with rugs instead of carpets and with 
vacuum cleaners instead of brooms, they can have decorating 
done, a room at a time, with far less discomfort than in the 
old way. At any rate, isn’t it worth a little planning and 
effort to make possible year-round employment and wages for 
a large body of men, most of whom are heads of families? 


he 


Defense, Plus 
B IG Army and Navy people seem sometimes to be at little 





—— 





pains to support the Administration. In their wildest 

moments they would not accuse Mr. Coolidge of being 
pacifist or radical; yet the inconsistency between their attitude fp 
and his is often marked to a point that one would think might 
distress them. ‘Take the address of Rear Admiral William 
W. Phelps before the Women’s Conference on National De- 
fense as Peace Insurance last month in Washington. His 
thesis was that, business rivalries being a fruitful cause of war. 
only a superior navy can save us from war with Great Britain 
or some other power. Other representatives of the military 
branches appeared before this audience of women—from one 
to two hundred—and expounded similar doctrine. Does it 
not concern them that the head of their Government con- 
stantly refers to his hope for reduction of naval armament by 
international agreement? Addressing this same conference 
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a the President said—certainly that he believed in defense but 
also that “there is today a more definite and more widely 
entertained conception than ever before of the possibility to 
prevent war under an effective rule of law.” It is a matter 
of emphasis, to be sure—but the big Army and Navy people 

=> seem to have only one string to their bow. Why are they so 
unmindful of the gap between them and the Executive? Why 

c on do they make such a fuss when women’s organizations that 

Past believe in defense (and take it for granted) talk about the 

old solution of war by a means not yet to be taken for granted— 

orld, and no fuss at all when the President does the same? 

nany 

‘ald, he 

any 

e of 

s is Another Way to the World Court? 

Ars WORLD Court proposal will be voted on, the Sen- 

Les ate agrees, December 17. Not before. In spite of the 

on sentiment of the country, reflected in the resolution in 

hic favor of entrance passed by the House just before the last 

- Congress ended, the special session of the Senate passed the 

om question on. Meantime the Foreign Policy Association raises 


an interesting question. It seems that during the latter part 
j of February there was a movement to secure adherence 
i through a Joint Resolution of Congress, which requires only 
a majority. The Foreign Policy Association suggests that 
the possibility of such action through a means simpler than 
Senate procedure be considered carefully during the recess. 
There are, it points out, two questions involved, Would it be 


the constitutional? Would it be politically expedient? Appar- 

do ently it might be easier to get a majority in both House 

«a and Senate than to win a two-thirds vote in the Senate. 

ie- 

eir 

: Me 

er 

be A School for Parents 

ve 

ad OW the world does move! Here is the University of 

Je Iowa announcing “Summer Courses in Child Life” — 

$e for young parents and members of child study groups. 

of Parent-training as a part of a university curriculum! The 
course will be given by the Iowa Child Welfare Research 

d Station, in cooperation with the Extension Division and other 

ve departments of the University. Of course, the Merrill-Pal- 

h mer School of Motherhood is already known, but here fathers 

f are to have a chance to learn their job, as well. 

e I Looking further into the announcement, you find that chil- 

d dren may be brought along and thereby supply the concrete 

. illustrations for the work. Competent instructors will have 


charge of them, and all students will be allowed to participate 
in the physical, social and mental measurements of the chil- 
dren. (The University had better look out—some one will 
be saying this is “nationalization of children,” the first thing 
they know!) 

We call it good news. Parents have all too often to learn 
about child training at the expense of the child. Here they 
: can have the benefit of instruction by experts, plus the oppor- 
tunity to study a number of children. We hope the idea will 
make good, and spread. 


| Me 


| The High Place of Music 
HE appeal of Bryn Mawr College for a fund of $400,- 


000 for the development of its music department is a 

significant recognition of the part which the knowledge 

and love of music play in a well-rounded life. Bryn Mawr 

was founded by the Society of Friends and music was orig- 
inally not only omitted from the curriculum, it was taboo. 

Young women who had studied music from childhood 
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upon entering the college lost music out of their lives, as far 
as college was concerned. Four years ago, through the efforts 
of the alumnae, a department of music was established. The 
present endowment does not provide money for this purpose 
and the fund is urgently needed if music is to have its right- 
ful place in the life of the college. It will be used to expand 
the teaching of the theory of music and to build an audito- 
rium in which music may be heard. 

Love of music is not merely a gift. It may be inborn, but 
it may also be acquired by nearly every one of us. People 
love music when their ears are trained so that they really hear 
it. The business of a college is not to train performers of 
music, but to develop the perception, so that students hear and 
understand and enjoy, and to give them some knowledge of 
great music literature in the same way that they become 
familiar with English and French literature. 

Only those who are fortunate enough to possess music as a 
part of their lives know the fullness of joy transcending every 
other pleasure, and the enrichment of life which music gives. 

Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 18 West Fifty-second street, New 
York, is national chairman of the fund. 


Mine Tragedies—W hose Fault? 
M UST each mining state have a horrible disaster like 


that at Sullivan, Indiana, recently, where fifty miners 

were killed, before its legislature will order the instal- 
lation of an accepted preventive? After the death of 172 
miners in a coal dust explosion at Castle Rock, Utah, a year 
ago, the Utah Legislature put in a new safety code requiring 
the use of the rock dusting safety device, which science has 
shown does prevent such calamities. The rock dust system 
is not expensive. It is simply the spreading of ground-up shale 
over the underground surfaces of the mine, which will not 
ignite as does coal dust. Even if it were costly, it is not so 
costly as life. Recently there has been a shocking increase in 
fatalities in coal mines owing to needless coal dust explosions. 
The United States Bureau of Mines reports that last year 
33,563 miners were injured, and during the past thirteen years 
23,822 have been killed in mine accidents. The remedy is at 
hand. An enlightened public opinion can do much to ensure 
the action of legislatures. Why not make sure your repre- 
sentatives, if you live in a mining state, know about this rock- 
dusting method and know that you know? 


Me 


It Begins at Home 


O put it vulgarly, President Coolidge “said a mouth- 

ful” the other day when he recommended that more 

women should hold office in the states and cities. He 
was answering the charge that he wasn’t in favor of women 
in Federal offices, which probably came from the failure to 
appoint Mrs. Willebrandt to a judgeship. He denied it, said 
he had no prejudice against women in office, but he would 
recommend that local communities and states should set an 
example, and demonstrate a demand. 

The need was rather rubbed in by the realization at inau- 
guration time that out of a population of about fifty-five mil- 
lion women only seven are entitled to appear on the floor of 
Congress—Congresswomen or Senators, past or present, and 
women governors. In a few months there will be nine—when 
the new Congresswomen are sworn in. Of course there are 
women in other offices as important as these, which do not 
carry the privilege of appearance on the floor of Congress. 
This is offered merely as one indication. Our motto is: 
Never women because they are women, but as many qualified 
women as possible in all posts, elective or appointive, city, 
state or national—so that government may be a joint man 
and woman affair. And the work to put them there, like 
charity, begins at home. The President can’t do it all. 
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The Making of a Program 


IVE conventions of the National League of Women 

Voters have come and gone, each followed by its meed of 
advice for future programs. “There should be more time for 
discussion of problems common to all Leagues, problems of 
organization and finance; more time for discussion of the 
proposed legislative program; not a jot may be abated, from 
the entertainment—banquets, luncheons or mass meetings, not 
a single ‘Big Gun’ spared; by no means may an hour or a day 
be added to the length of the convention.” 

Behold a unanimity of advice that simplifies the Program 
Committee’s task. Nothing may be taken away, nothing 
added. It remains to the committee merely to rearrange and 
readjust, to seek by ingenuity to give the convention as much 
as possible of what it wants. 

Accordingly, this year certain experiments are being made. 
These begin with pre-convention conferences of departments 
and standing committees. The open conferences, which any 
delegate may attend, are usually held in the afternoon. The 
closed conferences where recommendations for the legislative 
program are voted upon—and open only to a single repre- 
sentative from each state—are held in the evening. This year 
the committees and departments have extended the afternoon 
and broken it into two periods, during each of which there 
will be four open and four closed conferences in’ progress. 
Thus every delegate may attend two conferences, and in two 
fields at least be better prepared than heretofore to take final 
action upon the program. It will also make possible a touch 
ot festivity the first evening—a reception at Virginia’s historic 
Executive Mansion. 

The second experiment will be introduced as the evening 
program of the first day. The League plan of work falls into 
three main divisions, International Cooperation to Prevent 
War, Efficiency in Government, and Public Welfare in Gov- 
ernment. The attempt this first evening will be to present 
the backgrounds of these three subjects in such a way that the 
legislative measures later to be acted upon will relate them- 
selves more readily than heretofore to each other and to the 
goal toward which we propose to make our way. It will be 
an evening, in other words, passed upon a high place from 
which we may survey the maze that we are later to thread, 
and from which we may perhaps catch a helpful hint or two 
about general directions and ultimate destinations. 

Another effort to the same end will be the regional con- 


ference luncheons. More consciously than ever before, this 
year, regional directors will plan to make them serve the pur- 
pose of informal group discussions on subjects of general con- 
vention interest. For organization there will be the single 
session as last year, supplemented by staff and presidential 
dinners. Finance will go along with organization as it should, 
and a finance luncheon is expected to fill a long-felt want 
and fill it with éclat. 

The three morning sessions of discussion and vote on the 
program of work are the solid foundation on which the whole 
convention rests. Yet this year’s program will offer perhaps 
more than usual in the way of special features—a Sunday 
mass meeting on International Relations, a Monday mass 
meeting boldly attempting to draw the outlines of one of the 
great coming problems of government, and the Tuesday after- 
noon and banquet programs of speeches from women who 
represent the onward sweep of political achievement here and 
abroad—with Mrs. Catt to review for us the story of past 
effort, and with youthful voters sitting as special delegates 
to plan with us for the future—-M. M. W. 


A Young Woman's Viewpoint 


The following excerpts are from the address of a young college woman, 
Nellie Lee Holt, at the Nebraska League convention. Miss Holt re- 
ceived her Master of Arts degree from the University of Nebraska 
in 1922, and for two years has been head of the English and Latin 
departments of the Falls City (Nebraska) High School. 


URING the past few years many persons have talked 

about young women. Few of them ever permitted us 
to talk about ourselves; perhaps they thought we had nothing 
to say. Of course, we have something to say, and what we 
say, like what we do, will be frank and unprejudiced. 

Yes, many young women are indifferent to affairs of state, 
just as many older women and older men. By clever propa- 
ganda many young women might be quickly enrolled in the 
League. They might vote on election day. After that, they 
might again sink into indifference. To prevent such anti- 
climax, the efforts of this campaign should create their perma- 
nent interest in the League. Temporary excitement is not 
enough. The League wants more than eleventh-hour voters. 
It wants more than numbers. It wants young women who 
realize its power to weld together the varied interests of 
women and to give these varied interests constructive strength. 

Young women are specialists in four classes—the young 
mother, the teacher, the business woman, the eternal parasite. 
In their intense concentration upon their specialties they do 
not see their general interrelation. Each class has its special 
need for information, study and legislation. ‘There is only 
one organization, the National League of Women Voters, 
which can satisfy their special needs, and, at the same time, 
show them the dependence of one specialty upon another. 
The appeal to young women must be made from the special 
to the general. It must be made first to their intellect, and 
not first to their emotions. They cannot be attracted by the 
usual advertising methods of campaigns, which cleverly ap- 
peal to emotions and crowd instincts. Campaigning for mem- 
bership and funds is so overdone that we must strike a new 
means of appeal. The special needs for these groups are found 
in the League platform of 1924-25. 

In the League they will find true information and pro- 
tection from propaganda. A beautiful theory, you say! But 
will it work? I believe it will. The younger women have 
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been unconsciously prepared for it. In the first place they 
have learned to accept the authority of scientific knowledge. 
They have learned the greatest lesson of modern social reform. 
They know that no disease is cured by treating its symptoms. 
They respect the expert, be he Mr. Harold Lloyd or Mr. 
Luther Burbank. They hate ignorance, bluff and traditional 
prejudice. ‘They are accustomed to take their disabled Fords 
to the proper mechanic for repair. They expect that the 
statesman shall be also qualified in his specialty. 

No one is more devoted to the authority of scientific knowl- 
edge than the young mother, If the scientific mother is near, 
what grandmother dares to rock the modern baby? The 
hygiene applied by young parents is the most reassuring phase 
of the new generation. Use this one fact as the vulnerable 
point, and every young mother will come into the League. 
For the League enables her to protect and to foster the full 
development of her children. It supplies her with the facts 
about child welfare, education and costs of living which she 
wants to know. 

The League should make its first recruits among the girls 
in the Normal Training Colleges, for these future teachers 
of citizenship need practical information as well as theory. 
Normal training will prepare them to teach the theory of 
government. Without the ideal nothing great is ever accom- 
plished. If the League draws within its ranks the young 
teachers of this country, it will mobilize the only constructive 
army that ever fought for the peace of the world. 

The young business women include not only the uneducated, 
but also high school and college graduates. Each day they 
learn more of the costs of living. But they are not conscious 
of their voting strength for economic justice. “They have 
learned the power of union in the interest of the minority. 
Can’t the League teach them the power of union in the inter- 
ests of the majority? 

The young women of the fourth class dangerously sleep 
on the devil’s pillow of idleness. They include young matrons 
as well as these young ladies still on father’s hands. Even 
more than the others, they need the League. They need the 
service which the League can teach them to give. Youth has 
too much energy to be long contented with uselessness. 

In Nebraska many of us are the granddaughters of pioneer 
women who lived courageously in hope for the future of our 
state. Many of us are the daughters of pioneers in another 
field—pioneers who faced the taunts of public opinion to claim 
the greatest privilege of modern government, the ballot of 
the United States. The privilege has become a duty. It re- 
mains for our generation to establish it for better or for 
worse. As students, we come to you who have served your 
apprenticeship in American Government. The future is ours. 
But the present is yours. 


Curbing Child Labor by State Action 


* the proponents would only devote the energy they are 
putting into the Child Labor Amendment into the im- 
proving of state laws, the problem of child labor would soon 
be solved ! So we are told—and there have been times in the 
ratification campaign of this winter when those unfamiliar 
with the long, hard history of child labor legislation have 
been tempted to believe that there must be some shorter, some 
easier road to a goal so wholly desirable. 

The March bulletin of the North Carolina League of 
Women Voters tells what happened this winter to one at: 
tempt to improve conditions by state action: 

“Perhaps the defeat that hurts the women most was the 
voting down of the shorter day for children workers. The 
Senate Public Welfare Committee heard the discussion on 
February 24. Senator Harris, the chairman, had introduced 
the bill and cast his vote for it. It was the only vote for 
the bill. There were no arguments against the specific meas- 
ure. Senator Heath talked for an hour against the National 
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Reds’ and the 
‘pernicious’ child labor bills now on the statutes of North 


Child Labor Amendment, Bolshevism, ‘the 


Carolina. So without answering the statements of the young 
women who came to tell that their long hours of work as 
children had injured them, the children of our state were 
condemned to another two years of the eleven-hour day in 
industry. There is still hope that the twelve-hour day of 
children in stores may be shortened to eleven, as there is a 
bill asking for that in the House now, introduced by Mr. 
Patton, of Durham.” 


The Sixty-eighth Congress 


URING the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress 

there were placed before it eight measures embodying 
principles which had been endorsed at the 1923 convention of 
the National League of Women Voters. ‘They were: an 
amendment to the Constitution to enable the Congress to 
legislate concerning the labor of children; the entrance of the 
United States into the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, according to the terms of the Harding-Hughes pro- 
posal; the Sterling-Reed bill to create a department of edu- 
cation; the Capper-Bacon bill providing aid to states for 
physical education; the Jones amendment to the Constitution 
providing for suffrage in the District of Columbia; the Fess 
amendment to the Smith-Hughes Act, increasing appropriation 
for home economics; and the bill to provide a special prison 
for Federal women prisoners. In addition, the League en- 
dorsed the Lehlbach bill to abolish a Personnel Classification 
Board and transfer its powers to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. ‘This measure was included as a part of the follow-up 
work on measures having previously been supported and en- 
acted into law, and was an effort to insure efficiency in the 
administration of the original Sterling-Lehlbach Act passed 
in 1923. 

Two of these measures, the Child Labor Amendment and 
the World Court, were selected by the National Board as 
major measures, and to them the League directed the greater 
part of its legislative activity in this Congress. The first 
session saw the Child Labor Amendment passed by both 
Houses of the Congress and submitted to the states for ratifi- 
cation. During the first session the bill to create a Federal 
prison for women was also passed. None of the other meas- 
ures endorsed by the League was finally enacted. The Senate 
of the United States did not vote to participate in the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, although supporters of 
the plan succeeded during this Congress in presenting the case 
for adherence at a series of impressive hearings in June, 1924. 
Although leaders of the Senate felt that the crowded calendar 
at this short session would not permit action on this important 
question, it was of interest to friends of the measure to note 
the resolution which passed the House of Representatives in 
the closing days, and which expressed the approval of that 
House of the Congress for the World Court and its willing- 
ness to “participate in the enactment of such legislation” after 
the United States shall have entered. 

The bill providing for compulsory school attendance in the 
District of Columbia passed both houses in this second session 
of the Congress and was a great satisfaction to all the wom- 
en’s organizations supporting the principle in state legislation. 
The bill to create a Department of Public Welfare in the 
District of Columbia, the principle which had been endorsed 
at the 1924 Convention of the League, passed the House but 
failed of passage in the Senate, and we must wait another 
year for this forward step in consolidating the welfare agencies 
of the District of Columbia. 

It was a matter of regret to the League that the other 
measures, none of them “majors,” but all of them of real 
interest to those whose special work lies in the responsibilities 
of committees other than Child Welfare and International 
Cooperation to Prevent War, died in committees or on the 
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calendar with the adjournment of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
sine die. However, appropriation bills, which were all ap- 
proved before March 4, carried support of the bureaus of 
special interest to women, insuring their continued activity 
and development. 

The Lehlbach bill to abolish the Personnel Classification 
Board, which passed the House in the first session of the Con- 
gress, was not voted upon in the Senate. 

The Sterling-Reed bill, the Capper-Bacon bill, the Jones 
amendment to the Constitution and the Fess amendment to 
the Smith-Hughes Act all died in committee. Some of them 
will undoubtedly be reintroduced when the regular session 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress convenes, and before that time 
the League will have reaffirmed or reconsidered its support 
of the principles underlying all these measures in annual con- 
vention, and may have by action of that convention under- 
taken new responsibilities in relation to subjects of its special 
legislative interests—M. O. 


The Winning Spirit 


Mrs, M. V. O'Shea, president of the Dane County (Wisconsin) 
League tells in this article, reprinted from the Wisconsin Forward, 
how the League won the silver loving cup in the recent state get- 
out-the-vote campaign. The highest increase of votes—52 per cent— 
was recorded in Madison. 


HE Dane County League of Women Voters, with head- 

quarters in Madison, feels its success in winning the 
silver loving cup so generously offered and presented by Mrs. 
Mildred Thanhouser, of Milwaukee, in the recent state-wide 
get-out-the-vote campaign, was due to the form and spirit of 
its organization. The form originated by its charter mem- 
bers and carried through by its present board and membership 
consists of a governing board made up of an Executive ,Com- 
mittee which consists of the usual officers of any organization 
with chairmen of standing committees and a representative 
from each ward in the city, called “the ward chairman.” 
Our vice-presidents represent various parts of the county. 
Ultimately we hope to have a chairman and a strong com- 
mittee in each township of the county. 

We have always maintained a close relationship with other 
local organizations, such as the Women’s Club, the Civic 
Club, Catholic Women’s Club, Council of Jewish Women, 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, Parent-Teacher 
Association, cooperating with them in educational and elec- 
tion activities. Before elections we have, at various times, 
had information booths throughout the city and county, locat- 
ing them in grocery stores, ten-cent stores, butcher shops, and 
in other places where people naturally go. Here we have 
given information concerning candidates for all parties and 
information upon issues in the election. We have also held 
candidates’ luncheons where each candidate has had an op- 
portunity to present his point of view. We have supplied 
speakers for Parent-Teacher Association meetings and for 
other organizations. We have had pre-election courses of lec- 
tures where the issues of parties and the points of view of 
candidates have been presented. Also, previous to elections, 
our Elections Committee, with the ward chairman, have 
covered the voting population by having the voters of each 
block in the city approached and urged to use their voting 
privilege. This has been done by telephoning or by personal 
interviews. And then, on election day, we have had checkers 
at each election booth, who have kept track of those voting. 
This has made it possible to call again on any voter who seems 
slow or uncertain about going to the polls, and gives an oppor- 
tunity to offer assistance where needed to bring the voter out, 
and at each election booth we have provided notaries and free- 
holders to assist in registering those who had not previously 
registered. This, together with the publicity carried on by 
our publicity chairman through the daily press, has certainly 
had its influence in the results of the past election. We feel 





that it has been a matter of growth, and the work that has 
been done in the three preceding years had made possible the 
results which we have attained this year. 


Leagues and League Work 


WO more regional letters are now being circulated! 

Early last spring Mrs. James E. Cheesman, director of 
the first region, issued her first letter containing news of all 
state Leagues within the region. Miss Adéle Clark, director 
of the third region, circulated her first letter last July, and 
now members of the second and fifth regions are reading 
with intense interest a monthly letter from their respective 
directors, Miss Gertrude Ely and Miss Marguerite M. 
Wells. The new issues of both the second and fifth region 
letters reflect the wide-awake spirit evident throughout both 
regions. ‘The second region letter, which is the youngest of 
all, has been styled by Miss Ely ‘an interchange of state 
League news with a dash or two of national notes.” 


HE Girard (Ohio) League of Women Voters has asso- 

ciate men members and “points with pride” to the fact 
that amon these members are the following public officials: the 
county prosecutor, a county commissioner, a member of the 
county jury commission, the postmaster, the safety service 
director, the health commissioner and the city solicitor of the 
municipality, the superintendent of public schools. ‘The city 
auditor is also a member of the League but happens to be a 
woman. The associate men members of this League do more 
than merely pay their dues. They frequently take part in 
the programs and many of them attend the social meetings 
of the League. 


OMBINING organization and finance has been very 
A well done in the idea originated by Miss Blanche 
Swayne, executive secretary of the Delaware League, and re- 
cently put into practice, for a series of card parties for the 
raising of League funds. Miss Swayne conceived the idea of 
using the “Why Join the League of Women Voters”’ leaflet 
as a tally form, and with the aid of paint and brush, paste 
and white bond paper, the usual tally form became a decora- 
tive addition to the front page of the leaflet. As Miss 
Swayne put it, “while players are ‘dummy’ at bridge, they 
can read about the League.” 


ARKED interest has been shown in Washington, D. 

C., in a series of lectures arranged by Mrs. Albert 
H. Putney, chairman of the Committee on International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, for the District of Columbia 
League. The ten lectures, which began in December and 
have just been concluded, were given by Charles Pergler, 
former Czechoslovak Minister to Japan; Congressman Henry 
R. Rathbone, of Illinois; Dr. Charles Tansill, Professor of 
Diplomatic History at the American University; Pedro Gue- 
vara, Philippine Resident Commissioner at Washington; Cap- 
tain Gordon-Smith, of the Legation of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes; Edwin S. Fuller, formerly chief of Department of 
Passport Control, State Department. 


HERE is something very reassuring about the business- 

like organization of the Bergen County (New Jersey) 
Civic Forum, which under the chairmanship of Mrs. Margaret 
P. Hamilton is proving a real factor in the life of the com- 
munity. The Forum is a member of the New Jersey 
League and is conducting all-day monthly meetings for the 
“improvement of citizenship through study, discussion and 
activity.” 


All pamphlets published by the National League of Women 
Voters and mentioned on this four-page insert may be ob- 
tained from the League at 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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On To Richmond 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the National League will take place in Richmond, Virginia, April 16-22. 











The Old Stone House, Edgar Allan Poe Shrine 
—a delightful old place with Poe relics and an 
enchanted garden. 


Richmond—The City 


ICHMOND, itself the site of that early American con- 
vention in 1775, is a modern city, within twenty-four 
hours of seventy-five per cent of the country’s population. 
Surrounded by age-old traditions and associated with every 
epoch of American history, it is also a thriving modern com- 
munity, having every desirable convention facility, tendered 
with a hospitality known throughout the nation. These 
attractions make Richmond conventions memorable and cause 
many organizations to return for second and third meetings. 
On every hand throughout Richmond there are evidences 
of historical association. ‘There are statues and statues, mu- 
seums, historic homes by the dozen, and sites of interest at 
every turn. It is interesting to know that the attractive home 
of Mrs. B. B. Munford, a member of the board of the Vir- 
ginia League, is located on the site of the home of George 
Wythe, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


‘Transportation 


ACILITATING the transportation of delegates and 

visitors to the National League convention falls this year 
to the lot of Mrs. Clair E. More, of Chicago, chairman of 
transportation. As treasurer of the Illinois League, Mrs. 
More brings to the transportation chairmanship a keen realiza- 
tion of the travel requirements of League delegations and their 
appreciation of special rates and stop-over privileges. In 
arranging transportation details, Mrs. More has taken into 
consideration the proximity of Richmond to Washington and 
the opportunity to visit the nation’s Capital. 


Come to convention and cheer the state winning the silver 
loving cup award for the most successful vote campaign! 


Notes of Interest 


CONVENTION of the League of Women Voters 

without Mrs. Maud Wood Park, its president for four 
years, would hardly be a convention to old League members. 
It will be a new experience, however, to find Mrs. Park 
seated with her state delegation instead of presiding graciously 
Over Convention sessions. She will be seen wearing the dele- 
gate’s badge, having been chosen as a delegate of the Portland 
(Maine) League. 





The Palm Court 
and entrance of 


Jefferson Hotel 





NTEREST in Richmond promises to center around young 

women—delegates to what will be known as the New 
Voters’ Section. This new group, college girls and repre- 
sentatives of other groups of young women, will have special 
badges and a special section on the convention floor. Satur- 
day, April 18, will be “their day.” There will be no guess- 
work in the recommendations which the convention may ex- 
pect from the afternoon conference of this group on the sub- 
ject of how to interest young voters in voting. Saturday 
evening, already designated for the presentation of the silver 
loving cup to a state League which has won it well, will be 
New Voters’ evening. To the sparkle of Miss Ely as pre- 
siding officer, to the charm of youthful delegates on the plat- 
form and of youthful speakers on the program, is added the 
promise of words from Mrs. Park and an address from that 
youthful pioneer of the Ohio judiciary, Judge Florence Allen. 
Doesn’t it sound refreshing—something really new in a 
League convention? Westhampton College, where Mrs. 
Park addressed the students not long ago, has offered to 
entertain the young college women during their stay in Rich- 
mond. 


66 BRIDGE party to bridge the 3,000 miles between 

Portland and Richmond!” That is the enthusiastic 
way in which Mrs. Charles Carver, Jr., first vice-president 
of the Oregon League, describes a bridge party arranged re- 
cently by the League to raise funds to send a delegate to 


Richmond. 


HE Cleveland (Ohio) League has adopted a “Straight 

Through to Richmond!” slogan. It is bending every 
effort to secure a large delegation, and in its monthly bul- 
letin a “Straight Through to Richmond!” paragraph sets 
forth railroad rates and a simplified time-table for the con- 
venience of delegates, alternates and visitors. 


A for finance! This is Miss 
Katharine Ludington’s hope for the Richmond convention 
as she maps out the plans for the gala finance luncheon on 
Monday, April 20. Arrangements sound very inviting and it 
behooves everyone to look forward with anticipation to this 
gay occasion. 


CONVENTION in Richmond—and our first in the 
South—would not be quite complete without a visit to 
neighboring historical points of interest. Plan to be one of 
the large party in the pilgrimage to Jamestown, which is be- 
ing*arranged by the hostess League on Wednesday, April 22. 
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“Looking Backward” 


On April 23, 1925, the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will close its suffrage history. At the 
convention of this Association in 1920 
a new organization was set up to take 
over the work of educating women in 
their new role as voters—ratification 
was just over the horizon—and to work 
for the removal of the remaining dis- 
criminations against women. ‘This was 
the League of Women Voters. It was 
arranged that locals of the Suffrage As- 
sociation should become locals of the 
League of Women Voters, but at the 
same time they were to remain as re- 
serves for the Suffrage Association if 
further suffrage activities should be 
needed. The old suffrage board was re- 
elected, and that board and all the state 
presidents of that date became the 
Executive Council of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
It was voted that this board should con- 
clude the remaining business of the or- 
ganization and should remain in office 
until its dissolution. 

In the interval between that time and 
this, the History of Woman Suffrage 
has been finished and very extensively 
distributed through libraries; original 
material has been filed and deposited in 
the Smithsonian Institution, where it 
would be available for later historians 
and for general reference. The work is 
now finished, and the national organ- 
ization is ready to dissolve. 

The final business will be transacted 
on the morning of April 23, at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D.C. At the 
conclusion of the business program, a 
public luncheon will be given at one 
o'clock (tickets $2.75), and the general 
theme of the speakers’ program will be 
“Looking Backward.’ Reminiscences 
only will be allowed. There will be 
open discussion, limited to two minutes, 
by members of the council, and on the 
more formal program Mrs. Harper will 
devote twenty minutes to “What the 
N. A. W. S. A. has done.” Commis- 
sioner Helen H. Gardener will pay a 
tribute to ‘our heroic dead’’—Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, Lucretia Mott, Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mary Garrett 
Hay, Carrie Chapman Catt, the four 
oldest active officers in the Executive 
Council, will each give her reminiscen- 
ces. It is a meeting which every wo- 
man who worked for suffrage would 
delight to attend. Of course it will be 
reported in The CITIZEN. 


CALENDAR 


National Interracial Conference, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—March 25-27. This conference is 
called by the Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation. 

Annual Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Indianapolis, 
Indiana—April 8-11. 

Sixth Annual Convention of the National 
League of Women Voters, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia—April 16-22. 

Annual Conference of Camp Fire Girls, 
Chicago, Illinois—April 18-23. 

Woman's World's Fair, Chicago, Illinois— 
April 18-25. 

International Town, City, and Regional 
Planning Conference, New York City—April 
20-25. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Austin, ‘exas—April 27-May 2. 

National Baby Congress and Health Ex- 
position, Chicago, Illinois—May 2-9. 

Sixth Quinquennial Convention of the Ig- 
ternational Council of Women, Washington, 
D. C.—May 4-24. 

Better Homes Week, under the auspices of 
the Better Homes in America Movement— 
May 10-17. 

Council Meeting of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, West Baden, Indiana— 
June 1-6. 

Convention of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, Portland, 
Maine—July 13-17. 

A Club Institute at Chautauqua, New York 
—July 14, announced by Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, 








Dr. Barrett 


Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, who was so 
prominent a figure in Virginia, died at 
her home, February 24. When the news 
reached Richmond the flag on the state 
capitol was lowered to half mast in trib- 
ute to her work for, and loyalty to, Vir- 
ginia.s Dr. Barrett had held many 
positions of prominence: National Presi- 
dent of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
President of the National Council of 
Women, National Chairman of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations (now known 
as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers), State President of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and delegate to the Zurich Peace Con- 
ference in 1919. At the last Demo: 
cratic National Convention it was Dr. 
Barrett who made one of the best nomi- 
nating speeches, naming Carter Glass 
for the presidency, and throughout the 
convention she was a prominent figure 
in his support. Perhaps her greatest 
piece of work was with the Florence 
Crittenton Mission, Washington, of 
which she was general superintendent, 
and president. 


Eugenics in Wisconsin 

Wisconsin has had a law since 1913 
called the ‘“Eugenic Marriage Law,” 
which provides that every man must 
have a physician's certificate in order to 
receive a marriage license. Then along 
came Miss Mildred Barber, member of 
the House of Representatives, who in- 
troduced a bill requiring women con- 
templating marriage to undergo the same 
treatment. But the bill was rejected in 
the legislature. 


Miss Addams in Mexico 
Jane Addams is traveling again. She 
received a royal welcome as a guest of 
the, city government in Mexico City 
early this month. At the time we saw 
the item, she was planning to call upon 
President Calles and expound her views 
on woman suffrage. 


Pan American Round Table 


It will be remembered that at the 
Pan American Conference, which was 
held at Baltimore in 1922 in connection 
with the annual convention of the 
League of Women Voters, a temporary 
organization was set up called the Pan 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women. This organization 
represented women of many countries of 
the American continents. It has now 
called a meeting to be held at Washing- 
ton April 29, 30 and May 1, 2, 1925. 
The dates and the place were chosen 
to make it possible for the delegates to 
attend not only their own conference, 
but the convention of the International 
Council of Women, also in Washington, 
from May 4 to 24. 

The Pan American Conference will 
be altogether a round-table affair, at 
which the delegates will exchange re- 
ports and views concerning the status 
of women under four headings—educa- 
tion, civil rights, industry and the 
professions. A unique feature of the con- 
ference is that the delegates will lunch 
and dine each day as guests of a differ- 
ent group of women, and at the con- 
clusion of the lunch each group will give 
to the visitors an account of its own 
work and purpose. These hostess 
organizations are: The American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National League of Women Voters, the 
National Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau, entertaining together, 
and the Home Economics Bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Delegates are expected from Brazil, 
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Chile, Peru, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and prob- 
ably from Uruguay and the Argentine. 


Charters, Too 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, has a new 
member of the charter commission— 
Mrs. Walter J. Marcley. Mrs. Mar- 











cley, who fills a vacancy left by death, 
is considered the best-informed woman 
in the city on charters, which she has 
studied extensively. 


A Birth Control Conference 


During the week March 26-31 the 
Sixth International Neo-Malthusian and 
Birth Control Conference will be held 
in New York under the auspices of the 
American Birth Control League. Four 
earlier conferences have been held in 
Europe by a constantly increasing group 
of those who believed in voluntary limi- 
tation of families. 

The program is being arranged by a 
group of specialists in the social and 
medical sciences, consisting of Professors 
East, of Harvard; Cole, of Wisconsin; 
Ogburn, of Columbia, and Pearl, of 
Johns Hopkins; President Little, of 
Maine University, and Dr. Adolph 
Meyer, of Johns Hopkins. Dr. Charles 
V. Drysdale, founder of the New Gen- 
eration League of England, is president 
of the conference. 

Among the subjects for the week’s 
sessions will be: Fecundity and Civil- 
ization, the Differential Birth Rate, 
Health, Poverty and Labor, War and 
Population, Eugenics and Sterilization, 
the Psychic Release of Sex, and the 
Morality of Birth. There will be a 
large public meeting on Birth Control 
and Public Health. The last day will 
be given to investigation of clinical re- 
search in Birth Control in New York 
City and to the outlining of an inter- 
national plan of work. 

Social features of the program will 
be a reception to delegates by Margaret 
Sanger, president of the American Birth 
Control League, and J. Noah H. Slee, 
a concert, and the Pioneers Dinner on 
the evening of March 26. With the 
exception of the concert and the public 
meeting, which will be at Scottish Rite 
Hall, all sessions of the conference will 
be held at the Hotel McAlpin. 

Among those who will contribute 
papers to the conference are: Havelock 
Ellis, Baroness K. Ishimoto (Japan), 
Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs (Holland), Thit 
Jensen (Denmark), John Maynard 
Keynes (England), Rosika Schwimmer 
(Austria), Harold Cox, Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, Dr. William Allen Pusey, 
Dr. William N. Berkeley, Dr. A. A. 
Brill, Elena Torres (Mexico), Miriam 
Van Waters, and many others, of many 
countries. 

Full details can be obtained from the 
American Birth Control League, 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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J. H. Kammerdiener 


“| have found by study and experi- 
ment that a life can be physically and 
mentally ruined by surroundings that 
are out of key with the laws of art and 
beauty,” said Mrs. Ruth L. Gerth, in- 
terior decorator of Minneapolis, ‘‘so I 
design interiors, working not from the 
architecture of the house into the family, 
but from the family out to the exterior. 
Each family is very individual, and so 
needs individual surroundings.” 

A novel idea, and one which has won 
for Mrs. Gerth considerable criticism 
from decorators who believe in loading 
their clients with goods. 

Only twenty-eight years old, Mrs. 
Gerth has had designs accepted for the 
Applied Arts Exhibition in Chicago, 
and by the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architecture. She 
won the first and second prizes in the 
Cloister Clock Competition, and first 
prize in a brick contest conducted by 
the Pencil Point Magazine. 

The clock competition was open to de- 
signers throughout Canada, the United 
States and England; and among the 
judges were Charles Dana Gibson and 
Richard F. Bach, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

The brick contest was for the Ameri- 
can Face Brick Association, the prize 
five hundred dollars, and the judges 
prominent architects of Chicago, New 
York, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Min- 
neapolis. Because some of our readers 
may not know what a brick contest 
might be—we admit we didn’t—Mrs. 
Gerth has explained. This particular 
problem was the designing of face brick 
features for the grounds or gardens of 
a residence. A landscape plot plan had 
to be drawn to scale involving four 
brickwork features, and four details of 
the following submitted: a gateway, 
with or without wall; a wall, with or 
without gate; a walk with step or ter- 
race; a garden seat; a pergola; a foun- 
tain and pool; a sun dial. 

Mrs. Gerth is also responsible for the 
lighting of the new two-million-dollar 
University of Minnesota library. As 
with her decorating, she considers the 
medium subordinate. It is not the beauty 
of form that is all important, but the 
lighting. Mrs. Gerth thinks too many 
designers create an artistic fixture, and 
then stick the lights on any place, there- 
by ruining the eyes. “My job with 
the library was to see that they got good 
lighting, not alone good fixtures. That’s 
what they paid me for.”’ 
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Harmony with the individual and 
then simplicity are principles of the ad- 
vice Mrs. Gerth gives in her office, 
which is really only a consulting cham- 
ber for “Mrs. and Mr. Gerth, Con- 
sulting Decorators.” Oh, yes, Mr. 
Gerth is in perfect accord with his 
wife’s chosen profession, and has some 
exquisite designs to his own credit. 


W. L. R. 


History Teaching 


Last month a remarkable Conference 
on the Teaching of History was held 
in Chicago under the auspices of the 
Chicago League of Women Voters 
Forum, the Association for Peace Edu- 
cation, and the Department of Educa- 
tion and Philosophy of the Chicago 
Women’s Club. 

The speakers were all people of un- 
questioned scholarship, and the theme of 
their discussion was one that interested 
the general public as well as the edu- 
cator. It was indeed the first time in 
this country that the layman and the 
educator have met in conference for the 
discussion of this subject—one of the 
most important before the world at the 
present time. 

That the conference was of more than 
local importance was shown by the fact 
that many of those present came from 
other cities and towns in the state. 
School principals came with their teach- 
ers, there were heads of normal schools 
and colleges, and teachers of history 
came in numbers. 

It will be possible here to give only 
a few of the most important ideas 
presented by the speakers. Professor 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Education and Na- 
tionalism.” He pointed out that until 
very modern times the consciousness of 
nationality was subordinate to other fac- 
tors in group-loyalty—to the prowess 
and prestige of a military conqueror, to 
the exigencies of economic circumstance, 
or to the mysterious appeal of a super- 
natural religion. Not until very modern 
times had whole peoples been system- 
atically indoctrinated with the tenet that 
every human being owed his first and 
last duty to his nationality. 

This final exaltation of the conscious- 
ness of nationality into the end and aim 
of society; into a veritable world-wide 
religion of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, was what he meant by na- 
tionalism. 

Mr. Hayes emphasized the distinction 
between nationalism, as he discussed it, 
and true patriotism, by which he under- 
stood the unselfish love of one’s com- 
munity and country, which presupposes 
a sympathetic regard for patriotism 


everywhere, even in foreign countries; 
and in emphasizing this distinction he 
maintained that children who are sys- 
tematically indoctrinated with national- 
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ism are not prepared for a career of 
true patriotism. Patriotism is in the 
soul of man, and to reduce it to cate- 
chism and creed is to prefer form to 
substance. 

Professor Donald R. Taft spoke on 
“Historical Textbooks and International 
Differences.” He compared the _his- 
tories of several countries and showed 
that in the treatment of the same event 
opposite facts are taught in different 
countries, and his conclusion was that 
children can not be taught opposite ideas 
and arrive at similar attitudes. 

Dr. Bessie L. Pierce, of Iowa State 
University, spoke on ‘Attempts to Con- 
trol the Teaching of History in the 
Schools.” Miss Pierce said, “History, 
for the sake of propaganda, has been em- 
ployed in the name of ‘patriotism’ by 
many nations. In the United 
States, as well as elsewhere, propagan- 
dist influences have played their part in 
shaping the content of history textbooks. 
> During the World War Euro- 
pean history textbooks bore the brunt of 
the attack, and were scrutinized by 
eager patriots in order to eliminate any 
passages which praised the enemy or in 
any way disparaged the institutions or 
prowess of the Allies. 

“Since 1918 the place of prominence, 
which the critics accorded the histories 
of Europe, has been eclipsed by Amer- 
ican histories. The desire to depict 
events favorable to the Allies has been 
superseded by the apprehension that 
such a narration would prove the un- 
doing of American patriotism. . . . In 
consequence there has occurred a wide- 
spread investigation of the teaching and 
writing of history. 

“Sponsored by various groups, the 
movement has gained considerable mo- 
mentum, until history teaching and his- 
tory textbooks are in danger of being 
an expression of certain religious, racial 
and other partisan opinions.” 

Professor Charles K. Webster, of the 
University College of Wales, pointed 
out that there have been many discus- 
sions of this subject in England and in 
all the European countries recently. He 
thought the public as a whole had a 
great part to play in this question. It 
had to see to it that the influence of 
public opinion was behind a great princi- 
ple, that in all universities and in all 
schools and in all teachers’ colleges, the 
men who teach there were chosen for 
their scientific attainments, and were 
free to teach as their conscience and 
their knowledge dictated. Just as the 
doctors rely a great deal on sound hy- 
giene penetrating every portion of the 
population, so historians rely on public 
opinion helping them forward in such 
work as they have got to do: and the 
more the general principles of history 
are discussed among the great masses of 
the population in all countries, the soon- 
er would we be nearer a sound basis 
of civilization —L. M. S. 


The 
Bookshelf 


oe E are all God’s chil- 


dren,” the Rev. Andrew 


Flood said. ‘“‘But is God 

Himself not white?” 

asked Cachas. And, as 
the Rev. Andrew Flood hesitated for a 
reply, she made a suggestion: “Perhaps 
we brown people are His stepchildren,” 
she said. 

That quotation is on the title page 
of “God’s Stepchildren,” by Sarah Mil- 
lin, and is its own best explanation. 
The Rev. Andrew Flood was a poor, 
weak, half-mad missionary who went to 
South Africa to save the souls of the 
Hottentots for the Kingdom of Heaven. 
He found them a merry, savage people, 
who laughed at his ideas and mocked at 
his pretensions. Miles away from any 
white man, he strove with them to the 
best of his poor judgment. He con- 
ceded one point after another of superior 
white conduct in the effort to prove to 
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© #z. 1. 
Mary Johnston 


Mary Johnston’s name brings with it 
memories of the special thrill of histori- 
cal novels. The list is long and Miss 
Johnston ranks high among American 
novelists of that school. “To Have and 
to Hold,’ her second book, was one of 
the most talked-of books of its time and 
gave her secure place. “The Long 
Roll,” “Silver Cross,” “The Slave Ship” 
and others have followed. Miss John- 
ston is a Virginian, native of a sleepy 
little town in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains; trained by governesses, and never 
strong enough for school; widely trav- 
eled. Her writing began in New York 
—a discouraging business at first; but 
success came when she was twenty-eight. 
Miss Johnston likes to write out-of- 
doors, or at least in the sunshine, and 
her taste is easy to humor at her lovely 
home near Hot Springs, Virginia. 














THE Woman Citizen 


them that all men were alike in the 
sight of God, until at last he entered 
completely into their life by taking one 
of their women to wife. But the people 
“despised him utterly, and his religion.” 

The book follows his descendants for 
four generations in which the Hottentot 
blood is constantly diluted by the white, 
until the great-great-grandson is to all 
appearances as white as his English half- 
sister. Yet the fear of discovery dogs 
him always, and his return to the people 
of his dark blood is not so much a gal- 
lant act as a release from that fear. 

Written very simply, with a direct- 
ness that comes only from the hand of a 
master, the story has something of the 
slow inevitability of Fate itself. It is 
difficult to think of it as a book of a 
year. It seems like a lost masterpiece, 
which has only just come to light. 

After three years of silence, Sinclair 
Lewis has published another book, which 
he calls “Arrowsmith.” There have 
been all sorts of rumors about it, the 
most persistent being that he would do 
the same thing for a great city that he 
had done for a small one in “Babbitt” 
and for a small town in “Main Street.” 
But “Arrowsmith” is the novel of a pro- 
fession rather than a place. It is the 
story of a doctor, and it begins with him 
as a crude, raw country boy who “by 
sheer brass and obstinacy had, at four- 
teen, become the unofficial, also deci- 
dedly unpaid, assistant to the Doc.” He 
had a passion for medicine, which led 
him more and more into the realm of 
scientific research, to the hurt of his 
pocketbook and the confusion of his am- 
bitious friends. He was slangy, unedu- 
cated outside of his profession, uncul- 
tured, practically un-moral, but he had 
the patience of a god and the single- 
minded concentration of a prize hunting 
dog. He loathed cant, tact, and poli- 
tics, and had no talent for any of them. 

These characteristics brought him in- 
to constant and violent conflict with al- 
most all the medical world. It was 
Martin Arrowsmith against a self-ad- 
vertising health officer, against the slack 
smugness of a fashionable doctor, against 
the smooth wordiness of a pseudo-scien- 
tist. The book becomes an indictment 
of the profession in general, with Mar- 
tin as crusader against lies. 

It is quite possible that medical peo- 
ple will be much exercised over the pro- 
fessional angle of the story. Mr. Lewis 
is without mercy in flaying the stupidi- 
ties and evasions which he finds, and 
there is nothing in the book which 
would tend to increase the practice of 
most doctors. But to the lay reader that 
is not the important thing. “Arrow- 
smith” is an extraordinarily good hu- 
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man story, and as such it marks a dis- 
tinct advance over his earlier books. 
“Main Street” and “Babbitt” were both 
thin cross-sections of a type of life, sliced 
out and laid on a slide for laboratory 
study. “Arrowsmith” has a life of its 
own, and goes on living it. Martin, 
Leora, Dr. Gottlieb, Sondelius, are all 
vividly real, and exceedingly interesting. 
Perhaps more than that, they are appeal- 
ing, and none of Mr. Lewis’s earlier 
characters had that quality. One sus- 
pects that in their creator there burns 
something of the same fire which in- 
spires Martin, and that it is that touch 
of autobiography of the spirit which has 
lifted this book away from the deadly 
dullness which marred the others. It 
has its own faults, it is much too wordy, 
it harps on a single thread too long. 
But Anatole France demanded two qua- 
lities of great fiction, irony and pity. 
Mr. Lewis has always known irony. 
Now he has learned pity. 

“Soundings” is the first novel of A. 
Hamilton Gibbs, brother in that famous 
trio which includes Sir Philip Gibbs and 
Cosmo Hamilton. It is a modern Eng- 
lish love story, written with sympathy 
for young people, and with more con- 
servatism than we have learned to ex- 
pect. When Nancy asks her father, 
“Why shouldn’t a woman of twenty- 
seven, healthy, of assured income, have 
a child which she ardently desires with- 
out committing what she thinks is an 
immoral marriage with a man_ she 
doesn’t love?” he replies, “At the cry of 
illegitimacy we turn and rend the wo- 
man who has dared to disobey the pack 
rules by being found out. And as if 
that were not enough, we proceed to 
brand the child for life.’ Which is 
answer enough for Nancy. She solves 
her problem by the most honest pro- 
posal it has been our fortune to read. 
Perhaps honesty of intention is the 
book’s outstanding quality. It is an in- 
teresting first novel. 


Berry 


(Continued from page 12) 


adopted and who live in Faith Cottage, 
the charming little house on the campus, 
and you realize that there is another 
side to this complex personality. 

Berry is a matriarchy, with Martha 
Berry as its head. All of her power comes 
not through severity, however, but 
through love, and the students and 
teachers regard her not only with admi- 
ration and reverence for her achieve- 
ments, but with a personal love for 
what she is. 

Dr. David C. Barrow, Chancellor of 
the University of Georgia, at Athens, 
Georgia, says of Berry: “There seems 
to be a spirit of pride in keeping the 
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“Why We Need The Woman Citizen” 
The Third Prize Winner 


By Etta A. Evans > 


The letter printed here won the third 
largest number of votes in the contest, 
“Why We Need The Woman Citizen”. 
The first and second letters were pub- 
lished in the issues of February 21 and 


March 7. 


¥ infancy mankind demands special 
food and care which insures natural 
development. Woman, in this, her poli- 
tical infancy, needs what the WomMAN 
CITIZEN is giving her, encouragement 
in her first steps as a voter, and educa- 
tion in practical civics. 

For this magazine unrolls for her the 
scroll of politics, a much-heard-of but 
little understood element in her life be- 
fore 1919. 

While the Woman CiTIzEN shows 
no condescending paternalism, as evi- 
denced in some magazines on this sub- 
ject, it does not conceal nor gloss over 
feminine weaknesses. It issues a chal- 
lenge for woman’s growth. 

In her study of political candidates, 


the reader finds her magazine nonparti- 
san. She enjoys unbiased discussion on 
the subject and is left to form her own 
opinion. On ethical questions, however, 
she is glad to accept the clear judgment 
which the editors of the paper offer her. 

The news is not all political. Infor- 
mational articles on woman’s achieve- 
ments in a wide field are inspirational to 
the reader. She might get what she 
finds in the WoMAN CITIZEN from gen- 
eral magazines, but where could she find 
her needs in so small a compass for the 
sum of two dollars? 

The daily press is often open to sus- 
picion of prejudice in its political news. 
Moreover, this news is obscured in a 
mass of headlines and the housewife has 
little time to dig for it. 

No, this magazine does not make the 
woman citizen clannish. It merely 
schools her in the technique of politics 
and trains her to take her place by man, 
the voter who has had years of training 
in the field on which she is just entering. 








law. . . . I wonder if somehow, some 
way, this group of young people have 
caught the thought of an ideal commu: 
nity—one in which the welfare of all 
depends on the conduct of every mem- 
ber. If Miss Berry knows her secret, 
and should patent or copyright it, the 
school would never lack for funds. . . 

I fear I must abandon analysis and say 
that there is a personality there which 
I can not define.” 

Indeed, in the end, we must come 
back to that. It is not the buildings, 
not the curriculum, not the beauty of 
the roads and fields and trees, not even 
the heroic self-sacrifice and devotion of 
Miss Berry and of her helpers, that you 
remember as you go away from Berry. 
It is a living spirit in the place, a spirit 
of loving, devoted, intelligent coopera- 
tion, of gratitude for an opportunity to 
work, of determination to “make good 
for Berry.” 

I have seen many of the great univer- 
sities of America, wonderful high 
schools, private schools, training schools 
for teachers—but I have never seen any- 
thing like Berry. Here they have found 
freedom through work; here they do 
truly “help one another”; here they are 
happy with just the chance to work and 
study and help their “kin folk” up in 
the mountains. 

You can prove Berry by her results. 
The list of her graduates is a long and 
shining one—many great teachers, min- 
isters, lawyers. Judged by them, as well 
as by the students now at school, Berry 
is a great success. 


The Judge 
(Continued from page 9) 


was not to go unchallenged, as we shall 
see. 

Let us return to causes. The duel be- 
tween Lindsey and Locke is not of long 
duration. It began three years ago 
when the judge made some remarks in 
a magazine article uncomplimentary to 
the Klan in general and to Locke in 
particular, which Locke has neither for- 
gotten nor forgiven. 

Therefore it is a fight to the death. 
Either the Klan will destroy Lindsey 
and his works, or the judge will destroy 
the Klan and its works. And all 
through the election fever of last sum- 
mer and fall Lindsey sang his song from 
the campaign rostrum, “Klanism Delen- 
da Est.” And Locke, less openly but at 
present writing more effectively, has re- 
torted “Lindsey Delenda Est.” 

The question comes, which will be the 
first destroyed, judge or dragon? 

In May of 1924 Dr. Locke imported 
from the village of Georgetown, and 
placed in safe-keeping in a subordinate 
position under the Denver city attorney, 
a county judge named Royal Graham, 
grooming him the while to oppose 
Lindsey in the coming November elec- 
tion. It was Graham’s record, and it 


would not be charitable here to repeat 
the things Denver newspapers said of 
him although they are matters of Su- 
preme Court record, 
Locke’s protégé. 

So far so good, or bad according to 


which defeated 
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the viewpoint. The election would seem 
to have settled the argument, but it 
didn’t. Lindsey not having been de- 
stroyed, there remained two further 
methods by which the desired end might 
be accomplished. 

The first was to file a contest by Gra- 
ham alleging election frauds. The second 
was to abolish the court itself and thus 
retire the judge to private life. Locke 
determined to try both methods. So the 
contest is now in the courts and the bill 
of abolition is in the legislature. For- 
tunately, from the Lindsey standpoint, 
there is a group of determined anti-ad- 
ministration Republicans in the state sen- 
ate who say: “It shall not pass.” Nor 
will it. 

Meanwhile Denver awoke one morn- 
ing to a new sensation. Locke was pub- 
licly accused by Keith Boehm, a nine- 
teen-year-old high-school boy, of forcing 
him to marry, by threats of bodily in- 
jury, a_seventeen-year-old girl with 
whom he had been friendly. The cere- 
mony, he said, was performed at mid- 
night, in a weird atmosphere of terror- 
ism at the basement office of the Klan 
Dragon. He told his story to the district 
attorney. The district attorney busied 
himself with obtaining affidavits substan- 
tiating the story, and as a result Locke, 
two of his closest friends, and Locke’s 
chauffeur were arrested and charged 
with kidnaping and conspiracy to kid- 
nap. 

Both Boehm and the girl were 
minors. So the case, in the natural 
course of events, came before none other 
than Ben Lindsey, whose court has sole 
jurisdiction over the rights, morals, and 
protection of children. Charged with 
bias and prejudice, Lindsey granted a 
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change of venue, and asked Judge 
Charles C. Butler, reputed the “fairest” 
judge in Colorado, to hear the case. 

It will be some weeks before this issue 
is determined. But as may be imagined, 
the incident has in no way served to 
soften the spirit of unfriendliness ex- 
isting between the judge and the dragon. 

So the battle continues. At this writ- 
ing one thing is certain. Whether 
Lindsey goes or not, the institution he 
founded, and upon’ which courts 
throughout the civilized world have 
been patterned, will remain intact. It 
will remain intact only because there 
are in the Colorado Senate six men, put- 
ting principle above party, who although 
nominally Republicans will fight to the 
last ditch against the so-called Locke- 
administration _ legislative program, 
which includes the abolition of the juve- 
nile court. These six comprise the bal- 
ance of power between administration 
Republicans and _ anti-administration 
Democrats, and when they stand _to- 
gether as they do on this issue, a major- 
ity of five is recorded against the meas- 
ure. 

This is Judge Lindsey’s last stand. 
It is his last battle, elective, court, or 
legislative. He will never again seek 
to be juvenile judge ot Denver, whether 
he wins or loses. For twenty-five years 
of struggle up-stream against the cur- 
rents of public opinion is neither con- 
ducive to health nor to pocketbook. We 
figured up, roughly, the other day, what 
it has cost the judge to retain this office 
in the quarter century past—the money 
electioneering, 


spent in campaigning, 
publicity, education, and court suits. 
The total was staggering. It reached 


half a million dollars. And that doesn’t 
take into account the heartaches, the dis- 
appointments and setbacks, the mental 
strain, and the disillusionment concomi- 
tant with the fight. 


Mrs. Morris 


(Continued from page 10) 


swer. This is significant when one 
considers how many women have talked 
themselves into public notice and talked 
themselves out again. Although she is 
gracious to reporters, as she is to every- 
one, you may be sure that it is the re- 
porter who seeks her out. Only a person 
who has worked on a newspaper can un- 
derstand all that is implied in that little 
sentence. And “hand shaking” is the 
only thing she never has time to do. 
Her word to the voters is the effective- 
ness of her department. 

In her private life Mrs. Morris is 
most happy. If she had started out de- 
liberately to live a refutation of “This 
Freedom.” she could not have accom- 
plished it better. Her sons obstinately 
refused to go to the bad because their 
mother was a business executive, draw- 
ing a big salary, but grew up into more 
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And they 
persist in admiring their mother to a 
scandalous extent and rejoicing when- 
ever she gains some new distinction. 

The younger son, Laurence, is her 


than average good citizens. 


great pal. They are together whenever 
it is possible, and Laurence has his keen- 
est pleasure when she is campaigning 
and he can help her. She says he is a 
splendid politician. During campaigns 
she is always escorted to political meet- 
ings by one or both of her big boys. 
Out of her experience Mrs. Morris 
advises: ‘“Men and women working to- 
gether—that is my ideal of politics.” 


Better Business Women 
(Continued from page 13) 


in the President's Cabinet, — spon- 
sored the establishment of a Federal em- 
ployment service for scientific investiga- 
tion of the employment problem, sup- 
ported suggestions for placing training 
in home economics on the same basis as 
that for trade and agriculture, and has 
pledged itself in behalf of the proposal 
for American entry into the World 
Court. 

Through its personnel committee a 
survey has been made of vocations rep- 
resented in the National Federation. 
This committee has undertaken, also, to 
study the question of turnover in the 
employment of women. 

What the organization is doing and 
what its individuals are accomplishing 
finds expression in its monthly paper, 
“The Independent Woman.” From a 
small bulletin, by the name of “Can 
Happen,” issued spasmodically through 
the courtesy of Lillian Carroll and the 
Women’s Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
it grew, in the hands of Ida Clyde 
Clarke and later Elisabeth Sears, into a 
substantial magazine. It is now edited 
by Ruth Rich, of Florida. 

The varied activities of the national 
committees are centralized under the 
presidency of ADELIA PRICHARD, of 
Portland, Oregon. Miss Prichard faced 
the business world in her ’teens with a 
widowed mother and seven younger 
brothers and sisters to support. By dint 
of hard work, efficiency and self-educa- 
tion she has risen to the vice-presidency 
of a half-million-dollar paper mill, in 
charge of its office force. Mrs. OLIVE 
Joy WRIGHT, an insurance woman of 
Cleveland, and Mary L. JoHNsTON, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, are vice-presidents. 
Other officers are: corresponding 
secretary, Lita AsHpy, credit man- 
ager of a large company in Little Rock, 
Arkansas; recording secretary, CHLOE 
Scuotes Mitier, County Court Re- 
porter, Tulsa, Oklahoma; treasurer, 
Mame A. STEVEN, manager of her own 
shop in Minneapolis. Emma D. Par- 


TRIDGE secured an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence from her numerous duties as sec- 
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retary of the Kansas State Bankers As- 
sociation to become executive secretary 
of the Federation, with offices in New 
York. 

“It is our ideal,” said Miss Partridge, 
“to train business and professional wom- 
en in the idea that they can succeed only 
through merit. They can make a place 
for themselves because they offer ef- 
ficiency, honesty, integrity, not because 
they are women. Women who have 
arrived have learned this. But there 
are hundreds, thousands of others, five 
or ten years in the business world, who 
have not yet mastered the lesson. They 
must be taught to produce if they wish 
to get ahead. As a national body we 
will do much more. Some say we 
have no time to study public affairs. We 
are busy, it is true, but with our fingers 
on the pulse of the nation’s business, we 
are in a position to lead.” 

Already the Federation is looking be- 
yond national boundaries for expansion. 
Business and Professional ‘Women’s 
Clubs in Western Canada, in the course 
of forming a federation of their own, 
have sent representatives to meet with 
the United States body. And queries 
and an occasional visitor have come from 
South America, China, France, England 
and Switzerland, where clubs of long 
standing wish also to join hands. An 
International Day at the annual conven- 
tion has been appointed; and an Inter- 
national Federation is foreseen. 





Fingers and Soap 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


HE morning bath of a young 
girl described in a story of 
modern Greece years ago 
made a lasting and most envy- 
provoking impression on me. 
She stepped down into a cool marble 
bath with wide-flung casements opening 
on a secret garden. At the edge of the 
limpid water she paused to empty a 
small folded powder into the basin, 
which floated a moment in infinitesimal 
white flakes upon the warmed surface 
before scenting the room with rose gera- 
nium. A full half hour of enjoyment 
the girl spent in the perfumed depths of 
the pool before emerging to dress her- 
self, refreshed and renewed for the day. 
Needless to say this girl was an aristo- 
cratic heroine. Until recently only the 
rich and famous could enjoy the luxury 
of frequent baths, which now every 
American woman can appreciate. 

In all history the ceremony of the bath 
has been detailed with meticulous care, 
as worthy of importance. The Russian 
bath, the Turkish bath, and nowadays 
the Finnish bath are as famous as the 
nations themselves. The Finnish Mara- 
thon runner, who has broken all world 
records for speed, attributes as much of 


his success to his method of bathing as 
to any other method of training. He 
luxuriates in his bath. But in hurrying 
America, even the baby’s bath barely 
outlasts the first year as a love rite and 
then degenerates into a conscientious use 
of soap and towel. In our lives, too 
many of our actions, themselves natural 
ceremonies of delight, have become bur- 
densome chores. Not until the rituals 
of bodily perfection become a pleasure 
will the individual reap their full bene- 
fit. 

Whatever kind of bath the individual 
selects should be a recurrent source of 
matutinal or evening joy. The nightly 
hot bath or the cold morning plunge is 
meant either to soothe the body for sleep 
or to set it tingling for the day’s work; 
the heat and cold acting directly on the 
circulation of the body and altering it 
from the fatigue of the day to a gentle 
lassitude preparatory to sleep, or from 
drowsiness to alertness. Both these 
changes are natural sources of bodily 
pleasure and are as much meant to give 
delight and satisfaction to the body as 
is sunshine. 

Besides this easement of the body, the 
hot bath is also a cleansing agent. To 
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The History of Woman Suffrage? 
From 1900 to 1920 
By IDA HUSTED HARPER 
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get the best value from a hot bath the 
entire body should be vigorously 
scrubbed with a good-sized flesh brush 
and a mild, good-lathering soap. The 
scrubbing will remove all dust and dirt 
and dried perspiration from the pores 
and will also stimulate the skin circula- 
tion. If the hot bath is taken at night, 
the bather should go immediately to bed. 
If the hot bath is taken in the morning, 
it should always be followed by a cold 
sponge or a cold shower or a cold 
plunge. For vigorous persons, the 
morning cold plunge provides the great- 
est zest and is especially valuable after 
ten minutes’ exercise. This accustoming 
of the skin to cold is a great tonic and 
lessens the susceptibility of the skin to 
drafts and changes of temperature. It 
halves, at least, the frequency of winter 


colds. 
The daily hot bath might not 
be necessary in the country, where 


less dirt and dust defile the skin and 
clog the pores, but in big cities it is an 
absolute necessity. When the vigorous 
scrubbing removes, besides the dirt, too 
much bodily oil, as it does with some 
tender skins, this oil must be replaced by 
rubbing into the skin olive oil or cocoa 
butter or cold cream. The natural oil 
of the skin is meant to protect and 
nourish it. Without sufficient oil, it 
will become chapped and rough, so pre- 
senting a cracked surface that germs can 
enter. It is as necessary for health to 
keep the entire skin of the body soft and 
smooth as to keep it clean. 

In my experience, hands and face are 
both sufferers from too much washing 
with soap and hot water, but the hands 
suffer most. Hands must be scrupu- 
lously anointed to keep the skin armor 
intact. Felons and blood poisoning of- 
ten begin with an infection of a crack 





or tear in the skin of the hands, as of 
a torn hangnail. The most important 
part of the hands are the finger tips, 
both skin and nail. In the care of the 
nails, more harm than good is done by 
manicuring. 

The nail itself should be a clear, vivid 
pink, without horizontal white flecks or 
perpendicular ridges. The cuticle 
should be a smooth, curving, transparent 
ribbon surrounding the skin edge. If 
the manicuring is at all violent both 
nail and cuticle are injured. The mark- 
ing of the nails with perpendicular 
ridges is a sign of malnutrition of the 
entire body and accompanies a wasting 
disease or age. It is caused by a lessened 
nutrition of the matrix of the nail and, 
in cases following illness, will vanish 
with an improved bodily tone. The 
transverse white flecks in nails are 
caused by a continual jarring and bruis- 
ing of the matrix of the nail, from fre- 
quent knocking of the tip against hard 
surfaces. Pianists and typists whose 
nails are allowed to grow long enough 
to strike the keys often have such white 
flecks. They can easily be checked by 
cutting the nails shorter, so that only 
the soft cushion of the finger tip strikes 
the keys. Unsightly callouses that form 
at the corners of the nails are due to 
the repeated irritation of the tender skin 
at the nail corner by a hard file. If 
these callouses are cut off they will re- 
turn. If the irritation is stopped, the 
callouses will vanish of themselves. 

The habit of using a cuticle remover 
is one of the most injurious methods of 
manicuring. All cuticle removers are 
destructive liquids and devitalize both 
the quality of the nail and the surround- 
ing skin. After hands have been thor- 
oughly soaked, the cuticle is soft and 
pliant and can be gently pushed back 
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into a scimitar shape by an orange stick 
or a piece of toweling. Nothing metal- 
lic should ever be used on it, either 
scissors or file. If in spite of this care, 
the cuticle has a tendency to split and 
crack, vaseline or cold cream should be 
rubbed on the nails at bedtime and al- 
lowed to stay on all night. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


Senate delivered as his inaugural ad- 
dress, he had retired to his hotel at a 
time when the Republican side of the 
Senate suddenly needed his vote to break 
the tie for the confirmation of the Presj- 
dent’s nomination of Charles B. Warren 
as Attorney General. Hard luck for 
General Dawes, and altogether unfor- 
tunate for him. The nomination of Mr, 
Warren has been boiling in the Senate 
(which was convened in special session 
for the purpose of clearing up a few 
nominations), having been reported 
favorably by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but opposed on the floor not only 
by the Democratic side, as might be ex- 
pected, but by several independent Re- 
publicans, Senator Borah, for instance, 
on the ground that his connection as 
former attorney and officer of one of the 
companies in a sugar combine at present 
being prosecuted by the Department of 
Justice itself under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, unfitted him for service as 
Attorney General. The other day 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, endeavored 
to marshal the forces in his behalf and 
obtain a quick confirmation. He spoke 
at length. It was apparent that a vote 
was imminent. Vice-president Dawes 
was sent for. In the meantime the mat- 
ter came to vote with the result of a 
tie, with Senator Overman, Democrat, 
voting with Republicans for confirma- 
tion. 

Once in a double decade the 
Senate reaches an impasse like this when 
the presiding officer is permitted to cast 
the deciding vote. Frantic efforts, 
therefore, were made to get Vice-presi- 
dent Dawes, without success. Senator 
Overman, usually more ponderous than 
nimble, resurveyed the situation and 
suddenly announced that as it was evi- 
dent to him that his party was so square- 
ly opposed to confirmation, he would 
change his vote to the negative, which 
defeated the nomination with one vote 
before the Vice-president could be 
rushed to the capital. 

Only once in a rare moon would such 
an opportunity come to the Vice-presi- 
dent to save the prestige and standing 
of the President, who, in the final 
analysis, is the one responsible for the 
nomination of a man apparently per- 
sona non grata for such high official 
It was understood when Gen- 


position. 

eral Dawes berated the Senate and 
disarranged, to say the least, the 
age-old traditions of the swearing-n 
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ceremony of new Senators by getting 
bored and herding them all at the 
rostrum with a sweep of his hand to 
do a quick job, that President Coolidge, 
the soul of tradition and deliberate rev- 
erence for time-honored customs and 
harmless formalities, was out of patience 
approaching disgust. 

As a member of the diplomatic corps 
said today, this speech of the Vice-presi- 
dent reads well, with sound argument 
and constructive suggestions. The 
country knows full well how timely it 
was, having been treated to a do-noth- 
ing session and an end punctuated with 
filibusters and inaction. The Senate it- 
self has come in for renewed scoring 
because of the Dawes speech. All the 
lack of virtue apparent and distressing 
to thoughtful men during the winter, 
and about to be laid to sleep for a 
summer vacation, was aroused afresh 
like a dormant dragon, all the worse for 
disturbing. But granted the worthy 
cause, the fact of its worthiness was all 
the more pitifully destroyed by injecting 
it at a time when the subject matter was 
obscured by a ridiculousness of delivery. 
One observer, listening to the oratory 
for the serious business of interpretation 
and dispatch to the press of Boston, 
could catch not one whole word, much 
less a sentence, due to the blur of articu- 
lation caused by a voice bellowing at 
top speed with accompanying thumps 
and pounding gestures. 

But time may show that the Republi- 
can Party has elected its first real genius, 
and must expect an artistic temperament. 
Senate routine may bore him—who 
knows—and his genius be aroused to a 
staccato which will alarm the Senate 
into instant and prompt action on mat- 
ters that strike a sympathetic chord. 
His budget bureau organization was 
widely praised, and the Vice-president 
is a musician and composer far and away 
above the average. His works are emi- 
nent in this line. Before he had be- 
come a national figure he had merited 
the approval and acclaim of some of the 
world’s greatest musicians. President 
Coolidge was elected to play Yankee 
Doodle and the Star Spangled Banner. 
Those tunes, as tunes, do not interest 
Dawes. But politics is not accustomed 
to temperament. Temperaments usually 
have been assigned to the romance posts 
in the diplomatic service, where in time 
there would be tablets to the memory of 
the American who wrote his great idyls 








Sense or Censorship 
By HeEnpRIK WiILLEM VAN Loon 


Author of “The Story of Mankind,” 
“The Story of the “Bible,” etc., An 
article about one phase of the censorship 
question, in which Mr. Van Loon tells 
his solution—in the next number. 











in the shadow of the Alhambra or 
Capri-ward under the famous blue. 

After a Vice-president has been in- 
augurated, in all probability, he has lost 
his one chance to say a real word of 
his own. He is, thereafter, engaged in 
adjourning and convening, occasionally 
rendering decisions in a parliamentary 
tangle, with which decisions he often 
has to fortify himself beforehand from 
those who for a lifetime have studied 
the matter. So the speech in question 
was matriculation, valedictory and swan 
song rolled into one. If he had to have 
his say, the time was just then—then he 
was the bride and the festival party had 
to listen. 


In Paper Backs 


State Laws Affecting Working Wom- 
en—Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau 
No. 40. Valuable reference on the laws 
regulating the length of the working 
day or week in all the states; on night- 
work laws, minimum wage laws. You 
can find out, if you don’t know, just 
where your state stands in the scale of 
protective legislation. Only four states 
have no law regulating the hours of 
work for women. 

Some Social and Economic Effects of 
Work Accidents to Women—A study of 
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500 cases prepared by the Bureau of 
Women in Industry (Nelle Swartz, Di- 
rector) of New York State’s Depart- 
ment of Labor. One value for the gen- 
eral reader is that it makes vivid the 
cost of such injuries, not only in pain, 
but in a sense of handicap, loss of con- 
fidence, in inability to make social and 
economic readjustment in later life. A 
step toward a scientific testing of the ef- 
fect of one state’s law. 

Annual Report of the Chief of -the 
Children’s Bureau—An absorbing rec- 
ord of the many-sided work for child 
welfare that has been carried on by the 
Bureau during 1924. Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, chief, specially directs attention to 
the prevention of sex delinquency among 
children. Requests have come to the 
Bureau from many communities for help 
in finding preventive methods. The 
Bureau has no appropriation available. 

Who Defeated Doogan?—By Fannie 
R. Buchanan and Clara Wilson. A Cit- 
izenship play, a study of election laws 
and a farce of election errors. No roy- 
alties for a non-admission performance. 
Published by Rand McNally, Chicago. 
and New York. 

The Winning Plans of the European 
Peace Awards made by Edward A. Fil- 
ene. (Ed. P. Pierce, Jr.. 5 Park Sq., 
Boston. 10 cents and postage.) 












































A Booklet for Homes 


Englander Three-piece Institution Bed No. 807 
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In homes and institutions throughout the world, 
Englander “Productions for Sleep and Rest” are 
giving lasting satisfaction. If it is a Bed or Divan, 
a Spring or a Couch, this booklet is brimful of 
suggestions that give the utmost in sleep and rest, 
plus service and economy. Write for it. 





Englander Productions are soldby Furniture 
and Department Stores Everywhere. 
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Amazing! but true 
You can ‘“‘erase’’ needless hair 
From face, arms and limbs instantly. Dry ap- 
plication. Odorless, Harmless. 

Wonderstoen; a round, pink disk (size powder 
puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. Money back 
guarantee. Price, $1.25. At your Department 
Store, Drug or Beauty Shop or from manufac- 
turer direct, $1.35. 

- BELLIN’S 
WONDERSTOEN CO. 
Send for Free Booklet 
600 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W, New York 
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Travel Hints 
If you are contemplating a 
trip to Europe in 1925, you 
will find our free booklet 
“European Travel Hints” 
of great value. Send for it. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, Dante and his seven rings 

of Inferno had nothing on us. 

* % % Only ours is twice seven 
floors of steel structure’ being 
erected the width of a thin brick 
wall from our head. * ¥* ¥ It will 
be nothing strange if our editorial 
remarks turn out to be written in 
steel-rivet rhythm. * * * And if 
sentences crack off abruptly, they 
represent the crashes into grateful 
silence that come when the whistle 
blows. * * % It’s a friendly busi- 
ness, though, and fascinating. ¥* * * 
There's something very engaging 
about having a workman on the 
thirteenth level of air and steel gird- 
ers light on your window sill, and 
pass in his water pail to be filled. 
% % % Nothing human, though, 
about the huge crane that nuzzles 
its head against your sill with its 
roots a block away. * # * That 
makes you think the dinosaurs are 
back, and chasing you. * * * As 
for the jaunty way the men walk 
around, unattached, on a few inches 
more than nothing, above nothing 
at all, and toss hot ingots about, we 
are torn between a sense that the 
show is simply too gaudily melo- 
dramatic and a horrible inferiority 
complex. * * * One thing: we're 
convinced such brave creatures are 
entitled to any wages they can get, 
and if any one thinks we're hired 
from Moscow to say so, let ‘em! 
% % % Even the income tax seemed 
a mild matter compared with the 
riveters.. But we don’t suppose ten 
sets of riveters would be noticeable 
in the Senate, what with all the epi- 
thets and poetry and all. *# # # As 
if all this (and Mr. Dawes) weren't 
excitement enough, we have heard 
London on the radio. * #* # Just 
sitting there eating dinner and listen- 
ing to music in England. * #* # 
We have no use for the smarty who 
says: But was it good music? * #* #* 
Not the point, yet. #* # # Mrs. Stokes 
gives the impression it is spring in 
Washington. Well, we've 
sniffed a bit of spring air here, but 
the only visible signs are a few 
spears of crocus or hyacinth in Mr. 
Morgan's side yard a block away, 
where we stand and gaze through 
iron palings. * # * Our Navy tells 
about a letter received in the Navy 
Department from a farmer who 
wanted help in getting back his son, 
who had enlisted. ‘“‘Won't you help 
me get him out of the Navy?” he 
begged. “He is a good boy and | 
was raising him for my own use.” 
Hayden Carruth, from the 

back of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, reproaches someone up 
front for saying it was Sankey who 
objected to letting the devil have 
all the good tunes. Mr. Carruth 
says it was Rowland Hill. * * * 
But Dorothy Canfield, in our last 
issue, says it was Martin Luther. 
We stand by Dorothy Canfield. 
% * # But we really aren't a great 
deal of support. # # # According 


to the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, a man in a mental hospital 
sat dangling a stick with a piece of 
string attached over a flower-bed. A 
visitor approached and asked pleas- 
antly, ‘“‘How many have you 
caught?” # # # “You're the ninth.” 
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Women Who Are Helping to Make The Woman Citizen 


More Contributing Editors ( Continued) 
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to Woman CITIZEN is the leading Woman’s Forum in the United States. Public opinion 
today is in the hands of women in a measure never dreamed of a few years ago. Great or- 
ganizations of women are meeting and discussing public questions and are taking an active part in 
both local and national affairs. Their leaders are known all over the country—through the pages 
of the WoMAN CITIZEN they speak to American women. Women lecturers and writers, college 
presidents, deans and professors, women experts about public problems who speak with authority on 
D a wide range of subjects, from the disposal of garbage to international law, are all among the Con- 
tributing Editors of the WoMAN CiTIzEN. Here is the second group of them. 
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Maud Wood Park was presi- 
dent of. the National League of 
Women Voters from its beginning 
as an independent organization 
until April, 1924. During her 
four years in office she estab- 
lished the League as one of the 
most vital forces in American 
life. Mrs. Park was also chair- 
man of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee in 
Washington, composed of the 
representatives of many national 
women’s organizations. It was 
this committee which secured the 
passage of the Maternity and 
Infancy Law (Sheppard-Tow- 
ner Bill) and the Cable Bill for 
the Direct Citizenship of 
Women. 


Mary McDowell, head of the 
University of Chicago Settle- 
ment in the Stockyards District, 
is one of the best-known welfare 
workers in the country. Some 
years ago her investigation of 
garbage conditions in Chicago 
made a great stir. Later she 
was appointed Commissioner of 
Public Welfare for the city. 


Lucia Ames Mead, author and 
lecturer, is best known as an 
authority on International Ar- 
bitration. She is a leader among 
women in the movement for per- 
manent peace, and is chairman 
of the Committee for Permanent 
Peace for the National Council 
of Women. It is on this sub- 
ject that she most often writes 
in the WoMAN CITIZEN. 


Sarah Wambaugh is also a 
writer and lecturer on Interna- 
tional Relations: She has been 
a member of the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations and is an 
authority on Plebiscites. Her 
book on this difficult question 
is the result of exhaustive 
studies on the boundaries of the 
new European states which she 
has made since the war. 





Alice Ames Winter, president 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs from 1920 to 
1924, is beloved by club women 
from one end of the country to 
the other. She was one of the four 
women appointed by President 
Harding to the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments. 
Mrs. Winter is now on the staff 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
which has an exclusive contract 
for her editorial work, so she is 
not at present a contributing 
editor of the WoMAN CITIZEN. 
During her term as president 
of the General Federation she 
was a real factor in helping to 
make the \WWOMAN CITIZEN. 


Grace Raymond Hebard 1s 
professor of Political Economy 
and Sociology at the University 
of Wyoming. Her book on the 
Government of Wyoming is an 
authority and after each session 
of the state legislature she pub- 
lishes a record of the important 
laws passed. Dr. Hebard is a 
pioneer in the teaching of citi- 
zenship. 


Marguerite Wilkinson is a poet, 
with several volumes of lyrics to 
her credit, notably “The Great 
Dream,” and a critic of poetry 
as well. Her new book, “The 
Way of the Makers,” is a study 
of how poems are made. She 
is also the author of an outdoor 
book in prose, “The Dingbat of 
Arcady.” Her “New Voices” is a 
standard collection of modern 
poetry. 


Ruth Morgan, chairman of 
International Cooperation to 
Prevent War of the League of 
Women Voters, is a member of 
an old New York family and 
one of the founders of the Col- 
ony Club. During the war 
Miss Morgan served in France 
with the Red Cross with un- 
common distinction. Her chief 
interest today is work for inter- 
national peace. 
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LL that the women of my family 

ever talk about is how terribly 
their feet hurt,’’” Mary B——, of New 
York, said one day shortly after her grad- 
uation from college. 

“Aunt Jane can’t dance because she can 
hardly stand up. Aunt Ethel can’t enter- 
tain because it kills her to be on her feet 
more than an hour. And even you, Mother, 
won't go down town to luncheon with me 
because of your pesky old feet.” 

Her mother smiled a bit wistfully. “I 
guess weak feet run in our family, dear. 
All the B women have been troubled 
in the same way.” 

“All the B women!”’ There was de- 
fiance in Mary’s voice. ‘‘Well,’’ I can name 
one woman in this family who isn’t going 
to have awful old feet. I refuse to be a 
‘cripple!’ ”’ 

“Of course,”’ replied her mother, ‘‘you 
can wear the ordinary health shoes, if you 
wish. They’re so ugly, though. I’d rather 
have aches than to try to appear in them.” 

“No, I don’t mean to do that. I don't 
believe it is necessary to suffer with your 
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Look for the trade-mark on 
the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch 
Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions, All 


become a “Cripple: 


RCH PRESE 


She refused to 


> 


Little chapters from the story of how the 
Arch Preserver Shoe changed the ideas of 
a Nation. Number 8. 


feet just because you insist on being well 
groomed. I believe there are correct shoes 
that are both stylish and healthful and 
that will keep my feet comfortable. And I 
intend to find them right now before I 
have a single ache. I'll try every shoe in 
the world until I do find them.” 


It was six years ago that Mary B—— 
looked for and found the one shoe that 
felt best on her well feet and also satisfied 
her ideas about appearance. 

She is twenty-eight now, well into the 
“foot suffering’’ age in her family. She is a 
young mother, too. But she is happy and 
healthy and enjoying perfect feet. She 
plays tennis and golf, dances, and often 
walks for miles through the country with 
her husband and young son. 

She refused to be an old-young woman. 
She refused to wear ‘‘unsightly health” 
shoes. She proved that no woman in her 
family, in spite of tradition, need have a 
single foot ache or pain. 


THE 


SHOE 


bends where the foot bends 


Preserver 


widths, AAAA to EF, 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT OFFICE 


She found in the Arch Preserver Shoe 
the features which keep feet well, features 
which allow the feet to function normally, 
without strain or abuse. j 


She has learned how wonderfully the 
concealed, built-in arch bridge supports 
the feet, preventing any tendency to sag 
and weaken. She has learned how perfectly 
the inner sole, because it is flat, eliminates 
the pinching and “bunching”’ of the fore- 
part of the foot. She knows that the blood- 
vessels, bones and nerves of the feet are 
not interfered with in any way in her Arch 
Preserver Shoes. 

And finally, she has learned that because 
this shoe is fitted differently — from heel 
to ball— she never has to worry about 
getting acomfortable pair, or about ‘‘break- 
ing them in.” 

She wears the Arch Preserver Shoe to 
all of her social functions, and she is pride- 
fully upholding the traditions of the B—— 
family regarding the appearance of its 
women. In other words, shé is living a 
normal, happy, healthy life, without a 
thought to her feet. 

Instead of being held back by the old- 
time foot problem she is being constantly 
urged by her vigorous feet to do more, to 
take part in things. She has proved, too, 
that it is so much more satisfactory in 
young womanhood, or, at least, before 
foot troubles begin, to adopt the right 
shoe, the shoe that keeps feet well. 

It might also be interesting to note that 
Mary’s mother, grandmother and aunts 
are all wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe 
now. 

Won’t you write us for our special little 
booklet, ‘‘Use Your Feet?” It will tell you 
so many important things about your feet 
and the shoes you should wear. It costs 
you nothing, yet it may mean a great deal 
of happiness to you. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
355 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait untilyour feet 
become troublesome. Let 
this book tell you now 
how to keep them well 
while wearing the smart- 
est styles. 








The Selby Shoe Co., 355 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 55 “Use 
Your Feet’’, and name of Dealer. 
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Made for women and miss- 
es by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E.T. Wright &Co., 
Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 

















